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“A Century of Progress” 


An Editorial 


NEW YEAR is opening, during which the 

city of Chicago will hold the first great 

World’s Fair of this decade. The lusty mid- 

American metropolis is celebrating the one hundredth 

anniversary of its incorporation, and will unveil to 

visitors this summer another gleaming city on the lake 

in which the material and social advances since 1833, 
will be graphically displayed. 

We like to think that the modern American who 
rides in airplanes and talks across oceans is a superior 
being to the cave man who drank the blood of his 
enemies from human skylls. Yet the spectacular tri- 
umphs of mechanical ingenuity which 
have swept over the globe in ten dec- 
ades—electric power and light, tele- 
phone, wireless, railroads, Bessemer 
steel, agricultural machinery, automo- 
biles, aviation, motion pictures—ure 
on trial today as piling up more prob- 
lems than they solve. 

Sociologists used to picture the line 
of social progress as an inclined plane 
or a spiral. But many thinkers now 
suspect that “man’s rough road” is a 
matter of jerks—spurting forward in 
one place while slipping back in an- 
other. There is no sure evidence for the 
comforting belief that civilization is in- 
evitably moving upward “toward some 
far-off divine event.” The passage of 
the centuries has certainly brought 
growth in control of natural forces, but whether it has 
improved the fundamental quality of men is not so easy 
to prove. 

The world of 1933 is a very different place from that 
of 1833—even more so than that earlier one was from 
the world of 1033 or 533 B.C. How often do we stop 
to realize, for instance, that the first tax-supported 
public school dates only from 1837; that bathtubs 
were not in common use until the “Fabulous Forties” ; 
that a hundred years ago women were not admitted to 
colleges or professions, and were the legal slaves of 
their husbands; that eight out of ten soldiers wounded 
in battle died of gangrene, for Pasteur and Lister, 
Morton and Simpson did not do their epoch-making 
work until 1846-1860; that human slavery was an ac- 
cepted fact in the western world until 1833 in Great 
Britain, 1858 in Russia, 1868 in the United States. 


Design by Johs. Molzahn 


Yes, it is possible to discern certain changes in public 
attitudes which are hardly likely to be scrapped: 

1. Social equality. The tide of political democracy 
has spread from England, America, and France to 
Latin America, China, Turkey, and other supposedly 
“backward nations.” Feudalism and autocratic mon- 
archy are definitely of the past. It is true that this 
tendency has been accompanied by a resurgence of 
nationalism and by military, Fascist, or Communist 
dictatorships. Yet even these are based upon a demand 
for efficiency and for a wider distribution of mass wel- 
fare. No dictatorship lasts long without a degree of 
popular consent, and the idea of social 
equality has taken hold of all new 
forms of organization. 

2. Popular education. More people 
today can read, can appreciate the 
great achievements of thought and art, 
than ever before in the world’s history. 
The rise of the public library (a 19th 
century contribution of which America 
may justly be proud), the introduction 
of the linotype, the growth of pro- 
gressive principles in education have 
created a vast group of well-informed 
people in every nation. With knowl- 
edge, public taste has risen. If you do 
not believe it, read some of the ac- 
counts of houses, clothes, and customs 
of fifty years ago in Esme Wingfield 
Stratford’s The Victorian Sunset. In 
architecture, painting, music, drama, poetry, and 
other arts, thousands of creative spirits are at work, 
backed by a large and appreciative public. Recreation 
has brought millions into the open, and fresh winds of 
simplicity have blown through a fusty world. 

8. Peace. With violence in the air on every continent, 
we are sometimes overwhelmed by a mood of defeatism. 
Yet did you ever think that the last thirty years have 
brought an entirely new notion before the world as a 
practical goal? International organization to promote 
arbitration, disarmament, and cooperation was un- 
dreamed of before the Hague Tribunal in 1899, and 
since the World War alone have come the League of 
Nations, the Washington, London, and Geneva Con- 
ferences, the Kellogg-Briand Pact, and other potential- 
ly important movements. The world longs passionately 
for peace. If it wants it hard enough, it will get it. 
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Return to Power 


A Story by LORAINE V. HELJESON 


Formerly of Mitchell (South Dakota) High School. First Prize, Short Story Division, Scholastic Awards, 1927 


/ ELL, thought Cambon, as 
he unfolded his napkin, 
if Terrigan beat him he 
would take that job with 

the L. and L. and move to Minneapo- 
lis. He wished he could think of some- 
thing besides the election, but politics 
had literally been his bread and meat 
for years. There weren’t many men he 
knew who could point to so long a 
state political record as he: Twenty- 
four years a member of the Railroad 
and Utilities Commission; and he had 
been in county and township politics 
before that. 


He smiled a little grimly as he 
watched the waiter put the glass of 
orange juice before him. Yes, he had 
come far. Who would have thought 
forty years ago that he, then a farmer 
homesteading on the middlewestern 
prairies, would today be a carefully 
dressed veteran politician, riding in 
the luxurious Western Limited? Let- 
ting his mind travel back hurriedly 
along the years, he thought with relish 
of the steady climb from member of 
the township board to his important 
post as a member of the Railroad and 
Utilities Commission, and a power in 
state politics. But was he still a 
power? That was the question that 
had been bothering him the entire 


journey since he had left Seattle, and 
had had time to think. He helped him- 
self to the French toast. It tasted good 
this morning. He wished again he 
could push the thoughts of the election 
out of his mind. He had slept badly 
the night before. There was always 
the thought of Terrigan. Just how 
strong was he? Would Terrigan get 
the west river vote? Of course, he 
mused, it was that Hill City municipal 
plant deal that had made his reelection 
seem uncertain. Tom West’s exposure 
of that was to blame for all of this 
hue and cry against Cambon that Ter- 
rigan and his campaign managers were 
making. All of the attendant scandal 
had been meat for the hungry jaws of 
the opposition. He supposed he had 
been a little careless; had lost some 
of his old cunning in the handling of 
some of the negotiations. 

Of course he had the “old guard” 
with him yet, but he could see that its 
influence was waning. Young men were 
taking hold of the party, and a lot of 
them didn’t like Cambon. Thought he 
was too dictatorial, he supposed. He 
knew that some members of his own 
party had tried to beat him out of the 
nomination in the spring, had feared 
that his unsavory record, brought for- 
cibly before the people by the Hill 


City matter, would defeat him. Not 
that Terrigan was any more honest 
than he was. Oh no, take it any way 
you wanted to, any politician in the 
state was only out for himself. 

He looked out of the window. The 
train was entering his own state now. 
He saw an old car, with cream cans on 
the side, halt at a crossing as the train 
sped by. His farming years were now 
far behind. It had been a long time 
since he had known the summer smell 
of sweaty horses, the intense heat of 
the grain field, the smothering dust 
from hay being hoisted into a haymow. 
He had proved up on his quarter, and 
was thinking about buying another, 
when he had a chance to go into the 
elevator at Karmot. He owned six 
quarters now. He hadn’t made much 
money in the elevator, but Karmot, 
though a small town, was potent politi- 
cally,-and he had fallen in with the 
right group of politicians. He had 
been alderman, then mayor, then coun- 
ty auditor. These steps upward had not 
seemed so difficult. It had not taken 
him long to understand the political 
game. Then Klinghagen had died, and 
the Governor had called Cambon to 
the Commission to fill his place. 

He poured himself another cup of 
coffee. The thought of election came 








WELCOME TO SCHOLASTIC “GRADUATES” 


Orne again we throw open the pages of Scholastic to creative 
writing by former readers of the magazine, now graduated from 
= school, who have in times past won recognition in the annual 
Scholastic Awards. It is impossible, of course, to keep a complete 
record of their present addresses, but an invitation has been broad- 
cast to those whom we were able to reach. The material published is 
necessarily a limited selection, and is chosen by the same rigorous 
standards adopted toward the work of professional authors. On ac- 
count of the pressure of space, contributions had to be restricted to 
short stories, brief familiar essays, and poetry. All the material on 
pages 4 to 8, therefore, is by our “alumni.” 

We believe it will interest present readers to list something of the 
life history of their big brothers and sisters represented in this issue. 
Loraine Heljeson, author of the short story above, has been editor of a 
bus journal and stenographer in a law firm of his home town, Mitchell, 
South Dakota. Of the essayists, Josephine Metcalf is now in her first 
year at Smith College, and Ray Bernard, of Crowley, Louisiana, is a 
free-lance writer on the side, having recently sold some articles to a 
British magazine. 

In the poetry section, Lois Carver is a graduate of Rockford Col- 
lege, and a former book reviewer for the Chicago Evening Post. G. 
Whitfield Cook is stage-managing New York theatrical productions. 
Harriet Voris is a student at Syracuse University, Jeffrey Cambell at 
St. Lawrence University. Frances Meusel has been on the staff of the 
Chicago Public Library, but the Wanderlust has got her, and she is 
now on a venturesome expedition in a small fishing boat to Kodiak, 
Alaska, and the desolate Aleutian Islands of the North Pacific. 


Winfield Scott is a reporter on the Providence Journal. Marguerite 
Demarest is a secretary in a Pittsburgh electrical firm. Sylvia Gardner 
is studying art at the Vesper George School, Boston, and Ruth Gard- 
ner (no relation) is a student at the Sacramento Junior College. 
Kenneth Collins is in business at Eugene, Oregon. Sherman Conrad 
graduates next June from Harvard, where he won the Lloyd McKim 
Garrison prize in English and is on the staff of the Harvard Advocate. 


Jean Greenwood is studying at Texas Christian University, Robert 
Crist at Oberlin College, Rebecca Stutsman at the College of the 
City of Detroit. Dorothy Emerson, having graduated from Rollins Col- 
lege, Florida, is at home in Morgantown, West Virginia. Donald Ed- 
monston, a graduate of Harvard, is unemployed but writing. Rietta 
Trimm, of Syracuse, New York, is a recent contributor to Harper's 
Magazine, from which we reprint her sonnet. 


Gladys Schmitt is teaching and working for her master's degree at 
the University of Pittsburgh. She has written a short novel and a sonnet 
sequence which have been highly praised by discerning critics. Paul 
Wren is living in Brooklyn, a free-lance writer and lecturer. Rosabelle 
Houston, who attended Drake University, is a syndicate writer in lowa. 
Marjorie Braymer is in the scenario department of the Fox Films Cor- 
poration, New York. Dorothy Agard Ansley and Lillie Knox Caulfield 
are married and making homes for their families, the former in Elm- 
hurst, Illinois, the latter on her farm in the Ozark Mountains of Mis- 
souri. 


It is with the utmost regret that we cannot publish work of all the 
graduates who submitted excellent material. 
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to him again. It sickened him for a 
moment. What was the matter with 
him? He had never felt like this be- 
fore. Of course, always before he had 
been pretty sure. Being one of the 
prime movers in the machine himself 
there had always been very little doubt 
as to where he stood. He wished the 
election were over. There was the ter- 
rible thought that his connection with 
the Hill City affair might not only 
mean Terrigan’s winning, but might 
make victory for the rest of the op- 
position’s ticket. Then his colleagues 
would say: “If we had only kept old 
Cambon off the ticket.” 


Those had been long, pleasant years 
that he had served on the Commission. 
He liked the constant activity that cen- 
tered in the State House, and in his 
office: the conferences with political 
leaders, railroad and power company 
attorneys, and sometimes even presi- 
dents of railway lines or power or 
telephone companies; journeys about 
the state on Commission or party busi- 
ness; trips to Chicago or Washington 
to Interstate Commerce Commission 
hearings. He was quoted in the news- 
papers: “Commissioner Cambon said:” 
or “Chairman Cambon of the Commis- 
sion declared . . .” He visualized vice 
presidents or general attorneys talk- 
ing with each other: “Well, we can 
depend on Cambon. He’s a shrewd old 


Of late Cambon had been increas- 
ingly conscious of the material com- 
forts of his life. This breakfast, for 
instance—he had enjoyed it thorough- 
ly in spite of his troubled thoughts. 
The orange juice in a tall, thin glass, 
set im a mound of cracked ice; the lit- 
tle sausages laid precisely crosswise 
on the platter, between crisp oblongs 
of toast; the golden brown of the 
French toast; the hot coffee in its lit- 
tle silver pot; the colored waiter’s 
silent service. He liked the atmosphere 
created by the well-dressed and poised 
people coming and going; he liked to 
feel that he was a part of it; that he 
would always be a part of it. There 
were pleasant trips in luxurious trains 
to Washington, Chicago, New York, 
and Kansas City; conventions of com- 
missioners at expensive resorts; con- 
ferences in elaborate suites in leading 
hotels; friendship with successful busi- 
ness and professional men; golf with 
Supreme Court judges. 

“Will there be anything more, sir?” 
the waiter’s respectful voice broke in 
upon Cambon’s reverie. 

“Yes, more coffee, please.” 

He had closed his campaign a week 
ago with a series of carefully worded, 
elaborately generalized addresses, and 
then left for Seattle to attend rate 
hearings. He had not wanted to be 
home in the last days of the campaign 
and on election day, for that would 
have meant hearing the verdict of de- 


feat among all his old political friends 
who had long made it a practice to 
gather in a private parlor at the hotel, 
and listen to the returns. He wanted to 
be alone this time . . . this time when 
he was not certain. This was terrible. 
He could not get the thought of defeat 
out of his mind. 

Yes, he would take the job with the 
L. and L. There would be new and 
pleasant contacts, and the salary would 
be sizable. He and Myra could have 
a nice apartment at the John Burke, 
and perhaps city life would be inter- 


LORAINE HELJESON 


esting and novel after life in a small 
and quiet capital city. 

It would be hard to leave their 
home, but more difficult to leave the 
office. He got great pleasure out of 
his leisurely walk to the State House 
each morning. Then there was the 
slow climbing of the capitol steps, and 
the careful tapping of each one with 
his cane. He did not need a cane, but 
he thought it added dignity to carry 
one. He often met other officials and 
stopped and talked to them. Some- 
times he would meet the Governor and 
have a chat with him. 

Yes, official life took hold of a fel- 
low. There was something about it that 
made you feel as if you were in the 
center of things. Perhaps it was the 
contrast between his bleak and hard- 
worked childhood on an Ohio farm, 
then the trek westward and the rigors 
of homesteading, that lent an unusual 
atmosphere of comfort and warmth to 
the Commission offices when he en- 
tered them on a winter morning. How 
pleasant it was to sit down at his large 
desk and look out at the swirling snow 
that hid the town below, then turn to 
the pile of letters that awaited his at- 
tention—well-typed letters, most of 
them, on heavy bond paper, with usu- 
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ally illegible or flourishing scrawls 
above the titles Vice President, Traf- 
fic Commissioner, or General Counsel. 
Then, after he had read and considered 
each one for a moment, he would press 
the buzzer to summon one of the pret- 
ty stenographers for a half hour of 
dictation. He enjoyed thinking of the 
neatly typed letters going to other of- 
fices, written on stiff white paper, with 
his name, J. Cambon, on the letter- 
head. 


Yes, he liked the routine of the 
office. There were conferences with 
attorneys or businessmen, anxious for 
favors, or sometimes with the owner 
of a small telephone company, or an 
indignant motor carrier. Cambon en- 
joyed being suave and polite, slightly 
patronizing, and outwardly concilia- 
tory."In his conversation with people 
of this type he never said “I” or “We.” 
It was always “The Commission be- 
lieves ... ”, “The Commission con- 
templates.” 

He finished his coffee, and walked 
slowly back to his Pullman. He 
slumped down in his seat, and as the 
train clicked the miles away he felt 
himself becoming more and more de- 
pressed every moment. He recalled his 
last conversation with Harrison, the 
General Passenger Agent of the L. 
and L., when he met him in St. Louis 
at a rail-truck hearing. When he had 
hinted that he was not at all certain 
of victory, Harrison had said: 

“Don’t worry, Cambon, some of 
your friends will see that you are 
taken care of all right if you lose.” 

Cambon had done the L. and L. a 
lot of favors in the years he had been 
on the Commission, and several times 
had been offered a good position with 
them, but he had preferred to remain 
on the Commission. But now, looking 
back at the meeting and remembering 
the conversation with Harrison, he 
wondered if it wasn’t a little too gen- 
eral. Would Harrison remember the 
implied pledge if Cambon were de- 
feated? Would the L. and L. want to 
risk the loss of prestige that might re- 
sult from hiring the principal in the 
Hill City scandal? Maybe they would 
be more certain of being able to use 
Terrigan than of overcoming tlie dis- 
advantage of letting it be known that 
they had added the former Commis- 
sioner to their staff. Here he was 
again, thinking as if he already were 
defeated. He picked up a magzine that 
he had been reading the night before, 
but he turned only a few pages when 
he found himself looking out of the 
window again... thinking... thinking. 

Well, when he reached Sioux Point he 
would get the verdict. The papers would 
be out by then. He had promised Bill- 
ings he would stop off at Sioux Point 
on his return, and see him about the 


(Concluded on page 11) 
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Poetry by Scholastic “Graduates” 


The Moment 


Now is the very God. Now is the moment 
For which I shaped my life, come sudden 
clear. 
I watch your eyes, and now they do not 
open. 
I watch your eyes. 
Your eyes will never open. 
This is the hour, for which eternally 
We waited, I and you; the perfect moment 
Wherein the silence wakens. 
Beautiful, 
Lying before me in this quiet daytime, 
Lying in sunlight, eyes that do not open, 
I bend and say your name. 
There is no answer. 
Core of my inner heart, 
There is no answer. 
There is no time, and there can be no 
movement; 
This is secure from change—that I should 
stand here, 
Loving you beyond words, and you not 
knowing. 
I who had many words—now that I lose 
them 
Nothing can make you know. 
And if I kissed you, 
You would not know that either. It is over. 
—Lois Carver, 
Formerly Oak Park and River 
Forest (Ill.) High School 
Honorable Mention, Poetry, 1927. 


Sonnet 


Into thy hands, Apollo, I return 

The lyre you gave so freely, Yea, I know 

How Greeks come bearing gifts, and how 
the 

Leaving a wasted land whose heart fires 
burn 

Only the bodies of the dead. I spurn 

Such treacherous bounty from the secret 
foe; 

And all thy purpose I shall overthrow 

By showing openly what I discern. 


And it is this: the strong alone possess 
Unharmed the gift of gods, and with their 
will 
Shape it to new earths and new heavens, 
and still 
Escape the all-consuming holiness. 
I cannot tame this fierce, Promethean fire. 
© god Apollo, save me from thy lyre! 
—Harriet Mindwell Voris 
Formerly Scranton (Pa.) 
Central High School 
Second Prize, Poetry, 1930 


January Rain 


Beyond the rain I hear them— 
The golden horses 
Neigh and stamp, aware and wistful, 
Saddled for spring to ride. 
The small boy in the next house 
Flattens his pale nose to the glass, 
Gazing out solemnly. 
The rain keeps on swabbing the snow; 
The wind lifts the rain, 
Promises. 
The wind smells of curried horses 
And wet, trodden meadows, 
Of glistening trees tossing manes. 
The pale boy listens, 
Aware and wistful. 
—Winfield Scott 
Formerly Haverhill (Mass.) 
High School 
Second Prize, Poetry, 1928 


Refutation 


You say that Youth is cruel; it may be. 

I enly know that I have seen a tree 

Stand old and gaunt against November 
skies 

Deserted by the Spring and soft moonrise. 

But at its feet a tumbling vine of red 

Grew riotous and raised its lovely head. 


With eager hands it gave its youth that 
ear. 
Then April came again with all her dear 
And wanton ways, calling her lover Tree 
Who sought her fragrant arms in ecstasy. 
And still its tendrils clinging to the bark 
A shrivelled vine died weeping in the dark. 
—Marguerite Demarest 
Formerly Williamsport 
(Pa.) High School 
Poetry, 1930 


Viking Ship 
Her carven muzzle dipped deep in foam, 
Wings of crimson and gold spread wide, 
The dragon-ship on the track for home 
Shunted the waves from her battered side; 
And the little green waves above the swell 
Swirled about every taut-arched oar; 
And the mother combers rose and fell 
Steady and deep as a chant of war. 
—Sylvia Gardner 
Formerly Boise (Idaho) 
High School 
Poetry, 1929 


Frustration 


Would that I were a great cliff 
Fearlessly facing sea— 

Life and its jade-green waters then 
Would be beaten back by me. 


Would be beaten back while I should stand 

On the brink and bravely sing: 

You cannot have the ones I love 

Nor bend one seabird’s wing. 

—Kenneth L. Collins 

Formerly High School of 
Commerce, Portland, Ore. 
Poetry, 1926 


Fusion 


Through agony, from ecstasy, 
Those zones familiar not to me, 
Heavy winged and sick with pain 
Comes my own soul to me again. 
Needling bone and delicate feather 
Have been fused this time together 
With a stringing lead and powder. 
Loud the pistol shot but louder 
Called across the faltering wing 
My triumphant answering. 


Sharp the hurt and short the ending, 
Yet the durance of descending 
Mocks, in my victorious clamour 
Stock and barrel, trigger, hammer, 
Mocks the instrument of death, 
For in all the world there hath 
Not been done so straight a fusing 
As this grievous mortal bruising— 
Here the body and soul together 
Now are welded, flesh and feather, 
For the wound was equal given 
Habitant of earth and heaven, 
And it shall no longer be 
Stranger, my wild soul to me. 
—Frances Meusel 

Formerly Lake View High 

School, Chicago 

Honorable Mention, Poetry, 1927 


The Five Senses 


Portraits for a Panelled Screen 


1 
She is 
A very old 
Crone whose thin yellow skin 
Hangs like dry dust upon her bones, 
A wise 
Cunning 
Old crone who still 
Can hear and chuckle when 
A hearse rolls by her door and does 
Not stop. 


Candles 

Flicker softly 

In this room’s dim darkness 

Where lies my love, my frail white dead. 
And I, 

Drawing 

Back my hand that 

Reached out to caress, grow 

Chill and tremble. Of what am I 
Afraid? 


2 


3 
There is 
No sudden Pain 
In seeing bright blossoms 
In a gay blue bow! or white clouds 
Kissed by 
The wind. 
But yesterday 
I saw a thin-breasted 
Old woman stare a long while at 
A doll. 
4 
Herod, 
Sitting smugly 
Upon a silver throne, 
Crunching sweet fruits between his 
teeth, 
Holds out 
A quince 
To John, who turns 
Away with grim disdain 
And talks to God. Herod goes on 
Eating. 
5 
All the 
Fragrant flowers 
In her garden hate her 
Because she does not clutch them to 
Her breast 
But walks 
Aloof and cold 
With perfumes from Paris 
Behind her ears and on her bright 
Red lips. 
—G. Whitfield Cook 
Formerly New Trier High School 
Winnetka, Illinois 
Honorable Mention, Poetry, 1927 


Reproach 


You I love the most of all, 


You have stopped my singing, 


You have slain the throbbing dove, 


You have stilled its winging. 


You have gazed with your clear eyes 


Through my spirit’s dreaming, 


While your chaste reality 


Chilled my lovely seeming. 


You have redesigned my life— 


Erased the things I treasured. 


All my thoughts are square and straight, 


Exquisitely measured. 


Your soft hands will choke my life, 


Choke my life stream slowly; 
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Sherman Conrad Harriet Voris 


Your loved voice will speak my doom, 
Secretly and lowly. 


All my wounded songs fall back, 
Faint before you dying, 
See, you walk upon the dead, 
Low around you lying! 
—Jean Maury Greenwood 
Formerly Sunset High School, Dallas, Tez. 
Honorable Mention, Poetry, 1928 


Matinal 
Now it is dawn 
And along the silver-trellised sky 
The golden vine, the golden flower 
On high begin to climb. 


In such an hour, at such frail time 

Bright-winged from Shakespeare’s mind 
the larks took flight; 

Pippa in the pale dark rose up to sing her 
way; 

Out of Aegean night blind eyes surmised 

The carnelian-fingered deity of light; 

Now it is day. 

From sleep I wake and music is imminent 

In my heart. 

On each rare part of this new firmament 
I gaze. 

Then take to make my song, only your 
han 

More than the breaking of a thousand 
days, 

More to my morning than the birds, 

More dear than sun or any words of 
singing— 

As you lie sleeping still beside me here. 

—Sherman Conrad 
Formerly Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio 
First Prize, Poetry, 1928 


Letters To A Girl 
I 


I walked alone through the night. 
The moon was lovely and alone and far 
away: 
It was like you. 
I saw a tall, unfinished building 
Reaching up to the sky and the moon: 
It was like me. 
A bridge was arching over a great valley; 
It was strong, immovable; 
It was bringing the far apart close to- 
gether: 
It was like our love. 
Il. 
Tonight I cried. I know not why, 
Nor could I write it if I knew. 
Perhaps it is from loving two things 
And having to give one up. 
Perhaps it is from loving one too much. 
Perhaps it is because I am young 
And it is so hard to be a man. 
I do not know what is swelling and burst- 
ing and flooding within me, 
But I know it is the stuff of a poem— 
A poem which I cannot write in tears. 
It may be that sometime when I am much 
toughened 
And tired and hurt from being a man, 
I shall write it in Mood. 
—Robert W. Crist 
Formerly Aspinwall (Pa.) High School 
Honorable Mention, Poetry, 1931 


¥ 
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Gladys Schmitt 


Winfield Scott 
Observations in Zoology 


He’s such a little mouse 

From his whiskers to his tail. 
He scampers through the house 
And leaves a sorry trail. 


He nibbles at the bread 

And the frosting on the cake, 
And goes saucily ahead 

Taking things he shouldn’t take. 


At night when I’m asleep 
He holds a jamboree. 

He doesn’t even creep, 

For he’s not afraid of me. 


Oh, he’s a cocky little chap, 
The bandit of the house. 
I ought to set a trap, 
But—he’s such a little mouse! 
—Donald B. Edmonston 
Formerly Brighton (Mass.) High School 
Honorable Mention, Short Story, 1928 


Absence, Hear Thou My Protestation 


Let no seed wake to seeking light, 
Or gnats cling in a cloud above, 
Let no star part the waiting night, 
Or dove pursue a flying*dove, 

Till I have found my own true love, 
Till I have found my own true love. 


Let no tree yield to winds that pass, 

Or flower open to a bee, 

No sunlight lie within the grass, 

No raindrop pierce the deepened sea, 

Till my true love has come to me, 

Till my true love has come to me. 

—Dorothy Emerson 
Formerly Morgantown (W.Va.) H. School 
First Prize, Poetry, 1927 


September Sonnet 
I am in love with this broad, fruitful land. 
Now, when the end of summer spills its 


go 
Over the hillsides, and the arbors hold 
Sweet purple wealth, and all the fruit 
trees stand 
Heavy with harvest, while on every hand 
The sun-soft lappings of the air enfold 
Fragrance of quince and cornfield, I be- 
hold 
More good than any Aprils understand. 


For spring, like youth, hides bitter in its 
sweet, 
And straitly swears an oath it soon will 
break, 
And sears our hearts with emerald-flaming 
feet; 
But now the year has learned that first 
mistake, 
And, lest we sicken of the fierce desire, 
a comes to bank that too-swift 
re. 
—Rebecca Stutsman 
Formerly Dearborn (Mich.) High School 
Honorable Mention, Poetry, 1982 


Whitfield Cook Dorothy Emerson 
Sonnet 
What do I ask of this my little life? 
Nothing magnificent. No priceless wines, 
Nor yet the Nubian slaves of Nero’s wife, 
Nor yet the silks of Chinese concubines. 
A decent house sealed well against the 
damp, 
Whose inner walls are blue, designed 
for rest, 
White curtains blowing, and a parchment 
lamp. 
To soothe a worried or a timid guest, 
Some portraits of the great and gracious 
dead, 
A head of Dante carved in diorite, 
A shelf of volumes close to such a bed 
As will condole a sleepless August night, 
A daintier handkerchief to take my tears, 
A graver clock to tick away my years. 
—Gladys L. Schmitt 
Formerly Schenley High School, Pgh., Pa. 
Third Prize, Poetry, 1927 


Permanence 
(Courtesy of Harpers Magazine) 
I never wanted permanence before— 
Roamer of fields and seeker after stars, 
I have not loved the cold, unlenient bars, 
Nor known delight in any shuttered door. 
But now I find that, better than unrest, 
Better than open doors and transient 
flaunting 
Of freedom, I am permanently wanting 
To come, to put my head upon your breast, 
To lean against your body and to know 
That while the incessant moments come 
and go, 
Though cities rock, and earth careens in 
space, 
This is forever my appointed place. 
I never wanted permanence before . . . 
Give me the key! I run to lock the door! 
—Rietta Trimm 
Formerly William Nottingham High 
School, Syracuse, New York 
Poetry, 1927 


Patriotism Finds A Victim 

I who have been a gentle soul, 

Now feel a beast take deep roots in my 
mind. 

You I have always thought of as a brother; 
But now I have a passionate desire to 
eliminate your face, ° 
And to hear your women weep because of 

your going. 
I who have never cared for land 
Would feel in my grasp acres of manv 
number, soaked and stained with 
your blood. 
How strange that I should feel all this, 
When only yesterday I prayed that she 
whose lips have kissed the base of 
many tombs 
And left the carmine of her mouth on 
many shrouds, 
Should never walk on earth again. 
But today! 
Today there is the flag and beating drums 
and all the people’s shouts! 
—Rosabelle Houston 
Formerly East High School, DesMoines, Ta. 
First Prize, Poetry, 1926 





Rodin: "Enfant Du Siecle" 


Tear at the sky, child. 
Tear at the sky. 
Twist its sharp blue fire into stars; 
Set purple shafts of light as axes; 
Mould your planets into form and are 
Uninterceptingly their paths. 
Spin your galaxies, 
Tear at the sky, child, 
Strive with the suns. 
—Marjorie Braymer 
Formerly New Trier High School, 
Winnetka, IIl. 
Honorable Mention, Poetry, 1928 


Firin' Time 
“The firin’ must be done. 

Them leaves need burnin’. 
long to graze outside. 

Smith orta be here soon to help; we-all 
fired ’round his patch last night. 

Wife, rake that fire-path four foot wide 
*round that old rail fence. 

Son, sop that wet sack on them blazin’ 
leaves that blowed inside! 

Step lively, lad, d’ye-all want us burned 
out, plumb? 

I'll dig this fork in yon deep bed o’ leaves 
an’ scatter fire on down the hillside 
ways. 

The firin’ must be done.” 

Coral and copper flame swaying before the 
wind. 

Spicy smoke, amethyst and gold, penetrat- 
ing in the thin spring air, 

Endless chains of brightness circle the 
mountain’s breast, guarded sleep- 
lessly. 

Fire shall not pass that four-foot path; 
fire shall not touch that old rail 
fence; 

Fixe shall not sear yon tiny cabin in the 
home-patch there. 

Hands begrime and shoe soles scorch; 
eyes ache and lungs burn dry. 

The firin’ must be done. 
—Lillie Knox Caulfield 

Formerly West Plains (Mo.) High School 

Poetry, 1926 


Them cattle 


Return 


When you came home to us from war, 
We had our brass band out; 


We welcomed you with flag and horn, 
With an heroic shout. 


Possessive hands on every side 
Reached out to help you down; 
For you had missed a horrid death, 

And glorified the town. 


You looked for me with eager eyes, 
Held out your arms again... 
I smelt the blood upon your hands, 
And saw the mark of Cain! 
—Dorothy Agard Ansley 
Formerly Lindblom High School, Chi- 
cago 
Honorable Mention, Short Story, 1927 


The Cycle 


A king there was who had a son; 
The son became a slave. 

A freedman he in turn begot 
Who sailed upon the wave. 


The sailor’s boy a merchantman 
Became, and at his death 
Beheld his heir, a man of God, 
Bless his departing breath. 


The next in line, a soldier grim, 

By conquests base, though brave, 

Became a king. His son to be 

May yet be born a slave. 

—Jeffrey Campbell 
Formerly Nashua (N.H.) High School 
Poetry, 1927 
(Concluded on page 33) 


Kittens. 


(Familiar Essay) 


NE hears the soft pat-pat-pat of 

their running feet on bare floors, 

at night when the rest of the 
world has grown silent. It is delicately 
rhythmic, but broken irregularly by their 
leaps toward each other, their tumbling, 
ludicrous play. There are scraping sounds 
of their paws against the wood as they 
stop or turn suddenly. There are tiny 
thumps so soft that they seem scarcely 
to be heard, but rather felt. 

The quick paws sound up and down 
through all the house, like the footsteps 
of fairies, but there is one spot that they 
are especially fond of, the place where a 
single light shines upon a stone step. Here 
they arrive, soon or late, almost every 
night. There comes the quick crescendo of 
their footsteps approaching, and they pre- 
cipitate themselves out of the shadow onto 
the path of brightness—two of them, an 
all-black goblin-kitten who has always the 
appearance of coaldust, and another whose 
black is crossed by gray and a touch of 
white, subtly blended to give a look of 
lovely depth and softness to his fur. 

This one is lying on his back, quite still 
for the moment, his body deliciously 
curved, forepaws doubled, slender jaws 
wide apart with a suspended intention to 
bite. The black one stands above him on 
three feet, the fourth paw lifted and 
making quick striking motions echoed by 
the responsive paws of his brother. 

Suddenly the goblin thrusts down his 
head) there is a small sound, half tiger- 
growl, half baby mew, that proves his 
sharp teeth have struck home. The two 
roll over in a vague ball of undifferen- 
tiated paws and ears. 

In a moment the lighter colored portion 
of the mass resolves itself again into a 
kitten prancing off sideways—his back 
arched, his fur standing straight up, his 
ridiculous fuzzy tail thrust into the air— 
spitting and wild-eyed as if he had just 
discovered something inconceivably dis- 
gusting about his brother. 

Alas for disdain! The edge of the step 
is right behind him; before he realizes 
what has happened there is a desperate 
whirling of legs in the air and a soft 
bump in the shadow under the step. He 
scrambles up and begins to wash his face. 

The goblin has become fascinated by 
his angular, inexplicable shadow. He is 
confusing it somewhat with his tail; after 
chasing both irrelevantly in swift, dis- 
jointed circles for a few seconds, he is 
upset by pure centrifugal force. 

Shadow and tail pass out of his mind 
as he becomes sharply aware of his brother 
again. He crouches excitedly, back legs up, 
forepaws under his nose, his whole body 
trembling with suspense. He springs and 
runs, but the other looks up at him, head 
elfishly on one side, and goblin ends rather 
flatly with a sudden slowing and change 
of course. But brother is not to be dis- 
appointed; they come together and are at 
it again, in an endless succession of move- 
ments never quite the same yet always es- 
sentially the same, always—kittens. 

Speak, or put out your hand;—where 
are they? Under the table? In the shadow 
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or behind the door? They are everywhere 
and nowhere; they are gone like ghosts, 
yet leaving as ghosts do a lingering sense 
of their presence. 
—Josephine Metcalf 
Formerly South H. 8., Denver, Colo, 
Honorable Mention, Poetry, 1932 


The Chase 


(Familiar Essay) 


INTENDED to get what I had come 

in search of, in this swamp country off 

the highway. It seemed a suitable place. 
At the foot of the rolling slope, the mud 
had dried out the length of a haw-tree 
border, creating a soft, shaded path for 
cattle. The cypresses and the slender 
tupelos were high and entwined and gar- 
landed with rope vines and ivies and moss. 

Along this oozy foliage-ceilinged lane 
I went, with my brother. I carried the 
field glasses and a kodak, while he had 
a stick. As silently as Indians, we made 
our way between the crackled gray-green 
trunks, both watching the ponds for the 
flash of our prey. The summer sun gave 
me a headache through the treetops. 
Cautiously I loosened my hat. 

As soon as I touched it, there was a 
frightened flutter of wings in the limbs 
above. We sank frozen to the ground, and 
glanced up quickly. Two great dark-blue 
birds were flying into a cypress canyon. 
Recovered from their alarm, they were 
calmly beating into the sanctuaries of the 
swamp, their long dark legs stretching 
behind, their snaky necks gracefully 
curved back upon their shoulders. But we 
had lost our chance; it was too late to 
center them in the finder; they had passed 
the range limits. 

Then we slowly continued down the 
edgewater, keeping an extra-careful look- 
out till we reached a high ridge, but we 
saw nothing. 

On the other side of the ridge was a 
lily-thronged canal. A slight path topped 
the bank, leading into a cavern-like forest 
and turning aside and going around or 
slipping between boles. Once within the 
shadows we stopped. A chitter of song 
came from an overgrown shrub; a mo- 
ment later a wren looked out. Then a 
marriage squabble began in the tree above 
us. We could hear the pair, but could 
not see them. Suddenly a bird with a 
large orange bill and a red breast swooped 
down from the tangling vines, and, fol- 
lowed by another, disappeared. 

We went on. Giant tough spiderwebs 
slung across the trail halted us until we 
pulled down them and the orange-and- 
black Long-Legs in their centers with a 
stick. And then we saw the egrets. 

Pompous birds, egrets. Especially if 
they can’t see you. They walked about in 
the shallow shady water like monks, lifting 
either foot completely out. Somehow they 
remind you of Easter toys. 

It would have been a wonderful photo- 
graph, to us, a masterpiece; but try as we 
might, the negative never came out and 
the print was never made. It was awfully 
disappointing. 

—Raymond E. Bernard 
Formerly St. Michael’s High 
School, Crowley, La. 

Second Prize, Short Story, 1931 
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JANUARY 7, 1933 


OLD WALNUT 


A Comedy in One Act by 


CHARACTERS 

GranpMa Gates, a gentle little soul, whose 
chief occupation for the past forty 
years has been to pour oil on troubled 
domestic waters. 

Granppa Gates, a sturdy man for his 
years, still practising his profession of 
the law. 

Carotyn, a young girl of eighteen, pretty, 
confident, but somewhat saucy. 

Jack, their grandson, just out of college. 


SCENE 

An attic in a large old-fashioned house. 
A window, neatly curtained, lets in the 
rays of a late afternoon sun, at the rear 
center. To the right center a door leading 
to the floor below stands open. 

A burled walnut chest of drawers stands 
to the left center; worn, musty looking 
books stacked neatly on its top. To the 
right, near the open door, is a quaint tete- 
a-tete, upholstered in rich but faded fabric, 
and a rocker to match close by. To the 
left front, another small seat, a small 
carved walnut table and an old armchair. 
To the left rear is an old rocking crib, and 
under the window a once fashionable 
trunk. A walnut clock with the hands 
stopped at the hour of ten, can be seen 
near the chest to left. 

When the curtain is raised, Grandma is 
discovered holding a bottle of furniture 
polish in one hand, a soft woolen cloth in 
the other, rather guiltily polishing the little 
walnut table. Footsteps are heard on the 
stairs. Grandma is startled, hurriedly con- 
ceals polish and cloth, runs to the trunk 
at rear, opens it and pretends to busy her- 
self with its contents, while the footsteps 
draw nearer. 


Granppa (Puffing with exertion, adjusts 
his eye-glasses and looks about): Ah! I 
knew I’d find you here. Always fussing 
around with that old trunk; what’s in it 
anyway? 

GranpMa (Without looking wp): Oh, 
just some linens and pieces and bits of 
everything that I’m always wanting. 

Granppa: Why don’t you take them 
downstairs and have them handy? This is 
no place for you to spend your time. Hot 
as the front porch of Hades in summer 
and cold as a woodshed in winter, to say 
nothing of the leaks on rainy days. You'll 
catch your death up here yet. 

GranpMa: How about yourself, John? 

Granppa (Crossing to books): My old 
law books are still in this case, and it’s 
surprising how frequently I am obliged to 
consult them. 

GranpMa: Why don’t you take them 
downstairs where you'll have them handy? 

Granppa: Throwing my words back at 
me, 

GranpMa: Your own words always seem 
te fit your case so much better then any- 
thing I can make up. Must be because 
you’re such a smart lawyer. 

Granppa: None of your sly digs, Caro- 
ine. 

GranpMa (Crosses to him): Oh, dear 
me, no, John—that was farthest from my 
thoughts. Could I help you find the book? 

Granppa (Rises stiffly): No, here it is. 
Ouch, this back of mine. Can’t understand 
what’s the trouble with it. 

Granpma: Your spine isn’t as young as 
it once was, John. 
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Granpra: Nonsense! It’s too 
young to be jabbing at me like 
this. Guess I’ll sit down in this old 
chair and read for a few minutes. 
This is the only chair in the house 
that fits my back. (Sits down with 
a grunt of satisfaction.) 

Granpma: Your back has grown 
to fit the chair, dear—all these 
years. (Places the foot-rest under 
his feet.) 

Granpra: Thank you—Ah, this 
is comfort. It’s sort o’ home-like 
up here. 

Granpma: This beautiful old 
furniture would make a tomb seem 
home-like to me. (Crosses and tries 
clock again without success.) 

Granppa: I'll never in God's 
green world understand why you 
allowed the children to talk you 
into sending it all up to the attic. 

GranpMa: It’s what the young people 
wanted. (Still trying the clock.) 

Granppa: Giving in to their whims only 
helps to weaken their character. I tell you, 
I’ve learned a lot about this new genera- 
tion since you gave that spare room to 
Jack for his den. 

GranpMa: We mustn’t take them too 
seriously. It’s been a comfort to have the 
children and their mother since our dear 
son died—but it won’t be for long. Jack 
will soon be getting married to Georgia. 

Granpvpa: It’s ridiculous! Just out of 
college. I don’t know what his mother is 
thinking of! 

Granpma: Oh well, your mother didn’t 
have much to say about our plans. 

Granpra: Humph! Well, at least she 
wasn’t out to a bridge or matinee every 
afternoon, neglecting her children, their 
manners, their morals— 

GranpMa: Now, that’s enough, John. 
There’s nothing the matter with the morals 
of today. Why, look at the children on the 
street—did you ever see a_ happier, 
healthier lot? 

Granvpa: Sh! Here comes Carolyn! 

(Carolyn comes skipping up the steps, 
bubbling over with enthusiasm, her small 
bobbed head supplying, with frequent 
jerks, the emphasis she wishes to convey 
in her conversation.) 

Carotyn: Oh, Nannie! Just the person 
I want to see. And how perfectly ducky— 
just where I want to see you! "Lo Grand- 
pa! Listen, Nannie, we’re going to put 
on a play at school—it’s the darlingest 
thing—and I’m to have the leading role. 

Granpma: How nice. 

Carotyn: It’s the prize play, and (sniffs 
the air) do I smell furniture polish? No, 
it can’t be. Well, anyway, one of the 
scenes is laid in the home of a poor but 
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proud old dame—her drawing room she 
calls it! Oh, she’s a perfect sketch. It must 
look the very next thing to absolute pov- 
erty—and—oh, Nannie, this queer old 
stuff—(indicates with an airy gesture the 
furniture about her) I’m so glad we didn’t 
sell it to the second-hand man after all. 
It’s just what we want. 

Granppa: Who said anything about sell- 
ing it? 

Carnotyn: Oh, didn’t I mention it? I 
thought of it several times. 

Granpma: But I understood you to say 
the scene must be poverty-stricken. 

Carotyn: Yes. (Seats herself in mock 
grandeur on the old tete.) I can just see 
it. “Won’t you be seated?” she asks the 
young minister, as if it were the most 
beautiful room in all the world. Oh, dear, 
it will be irresistible. 

GranpMa: But this furniture won’t do 
—why it’s— 

Carotyn: It’s ideal. And this comical 
old arm chair that grandpop is sitting in 
will be just the thing for the minister. 
With that as a background he will look 
perfectly silly! 

Grannpma (Shocked): Perfectly silly! A 
minister! 

Carotyn: Yes—and when the conversa- 
tion is at its stiffest, the old chair gives 
way and the poor young minister falls 
sprawling on the floor. Isn’t it screaming? 

Granpma: Shocking! 

Granpra: Carolyn! Carolyn! Have you 
no respect for the cloth. 

Carotyn: The cloth? Oh yes, the, cloth 
—Grandpa you put things in such a funny 
way. But you see this is a very young 
minister and they’re always a little bit 
ridiculous anyway, don’t you think so? 

Granppa: Upon my word—not half so 
ridiculous as other young things. 

Carotyn: Now, grandpop, old thing, 
don’t be frippy. 

GranpMa: But Carolyn, supposing you 
do use this furniture, how could you ar- 
range for this solid walnut chair to give 
way? 

Carotyn: Oh, I hadn’t thought of that. 
Why, of course! We'll have to loosen one 
of the legs—I think a good swift kick 
would do it. (Makes as if to carry out her 
idea.) 

Granpra (Rising hurriedly): Here! 
Here! This is the only chair in the house 
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that fits my back, and let me tell you, 
young lady, it’s going to remain as it is 
and where it is! 

Carotyn (Pouts): Now, are you going 
to spoil all the fun, grandpoppy? 

Jack (From below): Hullo! What’s the 
racket up there? (Comes up two steps at 
a time.) Ah! A little gathering of the con- 
clave, I see. And what’s it about? 

Carotyn: Just been telling ’em about 
the play. I want to use these old things 
in one of the scenes, but they don’t seem 
to take kindly to the idea. 

Jack: Neither do I. 

GranpMa (Pleased): I thought you 
would understand, Jack. 

Jack: I understand this much. I am not 
going to have the furniture of my future 
home displayed under such conditions to 
the whole town. 

Carctyn: Now Jack Gates, just what 
do you mean? 

Granppa: Yes, what in thunder do you 
mean? 

Jack: Georgia and I came up here one 
aa, ‘ast week and looked this stuff over. 
Georgia nas wunderful ideas. She said we 
could scrape cff ail this messy old varnish 
and stipple *t im sort cream tones with 
little baskets of flowers and birds and 
things done in free-hand—aad use it in 
our new home. 

Carotyn (Flops intc a chair): Weii, for 
the love of Pete! 

Granppa (Rising): Have you consulted 
your grandmother about this? 

Jack: Why, no. I knew she -vvouldn’t 
mind. You'll glad to get rid of this oid 
junk, won’t you, Grandma? We rather 
figured it might be doing you a favor. 

GranpMa: Why—why—Jack—I’d hard- 
ly call it “junk.” It was the best that 
could be bought when your grandfather 
and I were married. It’s solid walnut, 
every bit of it, with lovely burled panels— 

Jack: “Burled panels!” Well, whatever 
they are, they’re out-of-date, and Georgia 
is so clever with a brush and paint. 

Granppa: If you and Georgia knew a 
little more about forestry and less of 
chemistry, ee you would appreciate 
this good old stuff. 

Carotyn: It doesn’t matter what they 
know. I want this furniture for the play 
first, and as far as 1 am concerned, if 
Georgia wants it afterwards, she can 
have it. 

Jack: And I tell you 1 will not have 
our furniture displayed to the crummy 
rabble that will come to see your play. 

Carotyn: Oh, is that so! Well, if it 
comes to a show-down, Jack Gates, I have 
a better right to it than Georgia. 

(During the ensuing quarrel, Grandpa 
shows signs of suppressed indignation. 
Grandma, distressed and helpless, retreats 
quietly to the window, where the shadows 
are deepening.) 

Jack: Oh, very well—let’s flip a nickel 
for it. 

Carotyn: I’m on—but I'll do the flip- 
ping. 

Jack: No, I will. (Takes a coin from his 
pocket—both drop on their knees on the 
floor.) 

Carotyn: Do you think I’d cheat? If 
you do, I won’t throw. 

Jack: Oh, go ahead. 

Carotyn: Heads, I win—tails, you lose. 
(She tosses the coin deftly.) Heads! I 
won! 

Jack: Oh well, nobody will recognize 
oe an when Georgia gets through 
with it. 

Carotyn: No indeed—it will be such a 
sight. (Notices Grandma.) Why, Grandma, 
what’s the matter? 


GranpMa (Quickly hiding her handker- 
chief.) Nothing—nothing—you children— 
you are too much for me. 

Jack (Sympathetically): I woudn’t feel 
badly about it, Grandma—that wasn’t real 
gambling. 

Granpma: It isn’t that. 

Carotyn: Then what is it? What have 
we done? 

Granppa: Done! I'll tell you what 
you’ve done. You’ve taken your grand- 
mother’s pride and trampled it in the dust 
of this old attic. You’ve tossed a coin for 
her treasures before her very eyes, as if 
these things meant nothing more than a 
heap of rubbish to her. You’ve insulted her 
by your insolent behavior, you ruthless 
young things—you owe her an apology, 
both of you. 

Carotyn (Somewhat abashed, but still 
on the defensive): Oh, Grandpa, you’re so 
droll. 

Jack: But Grandmother, this furniture, 
why look! (Runs his hand over the back 
of the tete.) It’s so old it hasn’t even 
soaked up the last oiling it had before it 
was brought up here. 

Granppa: And I suppose you would 
think it very droll if you knew it had a 
polishing today? 

Carotyn: I knew I smelled oil. 

Granpma (Slightly confused): Well, it’s 
much too pee | to neglect—and—why, 
John, I didn’t know that you knew. 

Granppa: Of course I knew. You've 
been stealing up here nearly every day 
snice the stuff was sent up—loving it and 
caring for it, just as you always have. 
Course, I knew. 

Jacx: Oh, see here, now, this will never 
do. You know we’ve discarded it for good 
and all. 

GranpMa: No, just for the present, 
dear. Some day I thought if Grandpa and 
I should be alone again, we would be 
happier surrounded by the old familiar 
things. 

Jacx: Of course, I can understand that, 
Grandma. Everyone has memories. Take 
my old football scores, for instance— 

Carotyn: And my old dance programs. 
They hold memories too (sighs), but I 
can’t live them over and over. Nannie, I’m 
afraid you’re as sentimental as a school- 
girl. 

Granppa: Of all the damned nonsense! 
You young whippersnappers daring to 
stand there and— 

GranpMa: Never mind, John. It’s only 
because they’re so young and don’t under- 
stand. You see, my dears (turns to chil- 
dren), your grandfather and I haven’t 
much present or future to live for any 
more. Our great joys and sorrows have 
been in the past, and so we love it with 
all its memories— 


(The stage has gradually been growing 
darker, the old folks come together down 
stage, while the young folks back up stage. 
A light flashes on Grandma and Grandpa, 
and under cover of the darkness, Jack and 
Carolyn slip out of right exit and change 
to costumes of 1866. Grandma continues) 

I can see you, John, when you were 
young like Jack, and very much you looked 
like him, too—sitting in that armchair 
smiling at me. We bought the chair to- 
gether, don’t you remember? 

Granppa: I do indeed. I thought it was 
a very fine, dignified piece, and it has 
never changed in my sight. And I can see 

‘ou, too, when you were “Teas. and pretty 
ike Carolyn, only we called you Caroline 
in the good old days— 

Granpma: And “Carrie” sometimes, too. 

Granppa: You liked it, didn’t you? 

GranpMa: I loved it. Ah, there’s noth- 
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ing I’ve forgotten, John, that’s happened 
under this blessed old roof. 

Granppa: Nor I. (Takes off his glasses 
and wipes them with his handkerchief— 
chuckles.) Do you remember the days you 
gave the pink tea party? 

Granpma: Pink tea party? 

Granpra: And I happened in just be- 
fore the guests entail aun after some 
papers—remember? 

npMA: No—o— 

Granppa: Don’t you remember the 
fright you gave me? I thought you'd 
broken your hip— 

Oh—now— 


GranpMa (Remembers): 
ohn— 

Granppa (Loudly laughs): Your bustle 
had slipped around to your left side— 
(Slaps his thigh.) Oh, Lord, you were 
funny! 

GranpMa (Smiling): And do you re- 
member the day the white mare threw 
you out there under the maple trees? 

Granppa (Pulls wp suddenly): I was 
never thrown from a horse in my life. 

GranpMa: Oh, yes, you were. It was the 
day you first wore that bright green waist- 
coat— 

Granppa: Why, what are you talking 
about? I never had a bright green waist- 
coat. 

GranpMa: Oh, didn’t you now? I was 
peeping through the blinds in the pantry 
and I saw the whole performance. Old 
Nancy simply wouldn’t stand for that 
waistcoat—so you very cautiously crept 
back up to your room and put on your old 
brown one—and off she trotted as meek 
as a lamb. 

Granppa: I suppose there’s something 
in what you say. You women certainly re- 
member the strangest things. 

Granpma: And some that aren’t so 
stran Do you remember the day you 
came home from the war—to little Johnnie 
and me? 

Granopa: Will I ever forget it? Will 1 
ever forget how good that old rocking 
chair felt? 


(The light dims off the old folks and 
turns on Carolyn, discovered in a quaint 
hoop-skirt costwme of long ago. She bends 
over the crib and rocks it, singing a snatch 
of lullaby. Her manner indicates great 
strain. The door to the right suddenly 
opens and Jack, clad in a ragged gray 
uniform of the South, steps in quickly.) 


Jack (Huskily): Carrie! 

Carotyn (Puts her hands over her 
eyes): John! 

Jack: Carrie—dearest—what’s the mat- 
ter? Look at me! 

Carotyn: I—I haven’t seen you for so 
long—Oh, my dearest—I can hardly bear 
it—what joy! I can hardly bear it. 

Jack: ‘shere—there, honey, brace up, 
it’s all over—I’m home again—smile for 
me, Carrie, smile— 

Carotyn: I can’t smile—not now—I’m 
too happy—tee thankful. (Motions to 
crib.) He’s over there. 

Jack (Crosses quick: to crib): Great 
Caesar! Look at the size. of him! You lit- 
tle beggar—sound asieep. No, I won’t 
wake you, but in the mornin’, old man, 
you'll see your dad once more—d’ye 
hear me? I said your dad! He’s come back 
to you. The war is over, old boy.Hell’s 
closed for a breathing spell. (Crosses back 
to Caroline.) Come, sweetheart, we’re 
goin’ to forget the whole damnable night- 
mare. 

Carotyn: Oh, yes, dear. 

Jack: The country’s gone to the dogs, 
but we'll make a go of it somehow. 

Carotyn: Oh, yes, John. You have your 
splendid knowledge of the law—and this 
house—and our furniture, dear— 
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Jacx: And you—and the boy—Oh, my 
God! Pinch me, Carrie! Are you sure it’s 
not a wild dream and I'll wake up with 
the bullets whizzing around? 

Canotyn (Shudders, then pinches him): 
There! You see it’s real, John—real! 

Jack: Yes, it’s real! (J s up). I 
want to yell and act like a wild man! Sit 
there, honey, on that—and let me look at 
you. There! That’s the picture I’ve had of 
you ever since I left—sitting there and 
watching for me— 

Carnotyn: And praying— 

Jack: Yes, that’s what kept me going, 
I reckon. Say, Carrie, do you think you 
could fix me a little old hot toddy? 

Carotyn (Jumps up quickly, all con- 
cern): Of course, dearest—you sit in that 
rocking chair—and I'll hurry. 

Jacx: A rocking chair! Ha! Ha! Ha! 
Of all the sweet old fool things! (Shows 
signs of great fatigue.) Carrie—get me— 
that-toddy—Oh, God! but-I’m-tired. (Sud- 
denly falls sound asleep, his head on his 
breast.) 

Carotyn (Turns quickly back to him— 
kneels at his feet): Asleep! Poor, poor 
boy. (Begins to take off his boots, as the 
spot light dims out and returns again to 
the old folks down front.) 

Granvpa: Those were great days, Carrie. 

Granpma: Wonderful days, John, but 
we can’t expect Jack and Carolyn to know 
that. They’d never understand—not till 
they’ve lived a little more of their own 
lives. 

Granpra: But think of that harum- 
scarum wanting to kick this chair out from 
under my very legs! 

GranpmMa: She’s just an impetuous 
darling. 

Granpra: And Jack having the audacity 
to bring Georgia up here and talk the 
whole thing over without so much as “by 
your leave!” 

Granpma: You would have done the 
same thing at his age. They’re whispering 
back there, John. They probably feel a 
little badly over it. Don’t you think we 
could let them have their own way about 
it this once? 

Granvpa (Wants to give in, but—): 
Weakens their character. 

Granpma: They seem to have set their 
hearts on it. After all, it would be rather 
nice to think of the old furniture, rejuve- 
nated, beginning to make a young couple 
happy all over again. 

Granppa: They'll spoil it with their 
smeary paint brushes. But I suppose you'll 
have your own way about it, Caroline. 
(Rises stiffly.) 

(The entire stage is lighted again. 
Carolyn and Jack have changed back to 
their own clothes. They are discovered 
with their heads together, whispering and 
giggling. Carolyn picks up the little rocker 
and starts towards right exit. Jack begins 
pushing the tete towards same door. It 
looks as if they meant to do as they 
pleased, regardless.) 

Granppa: May I be so bold as to in- 
quire what you think you are doing? 

Jack: It’s moving day! 

Carotyn (To Jack): How about that 
chair? Can you swing it alone? 

Jack: I should hope so. 

Granpra (To Grandma): Caroline, this 
settles it. They'll not move a stick of fur- 
niture from this attic—not a stick! 

Carotyn: Jack, you make a x 

Jack (Clearing his throat): Well—you 
see it’s this way. While you and grand- 
mother were talking things over down 
there, something seemed to hit us over the 
bean, as it were, and we came to the con- 
clusion—ahem!—to move all this stuff 
down to the den. 

Granppa: The den! With your ukuleles! 


Carotyn: Oh, Jack, you’re hopeless. 
Look at ’em. You’re making things look 
rottener than ever. It’s this way, dear 
Grandma and dear Grandpa. Jack and I 
have decided that this is no place for you 
both to be spending your old age— 

Jack: Yeah! That’s a cheerful thing to 
say to ’em. 

Carotyn: You keep still—they know 
what I mean. So we thought this attic 
would make a ripping nice den for the 
boys— 

Granppa: But where in— 

Carotyn: Now, wait a minute, Grandpa, 
please! Don’t you see? We thought it 
would be a good idea to take this lovely 
old furniture down to the spare room— 
banish the ukes up here, see—and make 
the old bn room into a dear, little, old- 
fashioned sitting room for you and grand- 
ma! There. 

GranpMA: ba | what a lovely idea. 

Granpra: Well—that’s certainly very 
fine of both of you, but we also had 
reached a conclusion, eh, Carrie? 

Granpma: Yes. We thought, perhaps 
after all, it would be for the best if you 
children use the furniture—first Carolyn 
in her play, and then— 

Carnotyn: I should say not! Let them 
get their old set in a second-hand store. 

Granpma: And then you, Jack—in your 
new home with Georgia. 

Jack: As an heirloom some day, 
Georgia and I would be honored to have 
a piece of this good old furniture, and I 
can assure you no paint brush will ever 
mar its lovely surface. But not now, old 
dears. Carolyn and I are going to see our 
proposition through. 

Carotyn: You said it, Jack! Oh gosh, 
I'm so excited! (She starts ping 
around the attic tom-boyishly, the shock 
of which starts the old clock striking.) 

Granovpa: Carolyn, you’re shaking the 
house down! 

(At the sound of the clock striking, they 
all turn in surprise and stand somewhat 
awed gazing at it. Grandma moves to- 
wards it, her hands held out, her face 
beaming. Slow curtain as the clock con- 
tinues to strike.) 

GranpMa: You dear old clock—you’re 


happy, too. 
THE END 





Return to Power 
(Continued from page 5) 
Western Valley matter. That was another 
one of those deals that political expediency 
dictated. Well, that would soon be at an 

end now. Terrigan could do the dealing. 


He tried not to think of election—looked 
out of the window or around the almost 
deserted car. But the grey day outside, the 
monotonous whistling of the wind, and the 
subdued hum of the wheels, only seemed 
to drive his thoughts all in one direction. 
He found himself thinking of the warmth 
and comfort of his office in the State 
House. Not that he would be cold and 
hungry when he left office. Oh no, he had 
been shrewd enough to put away a good 
part of his salary each month, and his 
investments were prudent. He had never 
been a fellow to buy mining stock or lend 
money to relatives. It wasn’t simply a mat- 
ter of losing the job, and the money it 
meant. It was the constant activity, the 
mental spur of solving the Commission’s 
problems, of dictating party policy, and 
the buzz of affairs about him, that had 
made life worth living all these twenty- 
four years. What would he do when it was 


no longer necessary for him to go to the 
Commission offices every day? He would go 
crazy sitting in the house reading, or down 
in the hotel lobby, smoking and talking 
with some of the retired politicians who 
lived at the hotel, a mere on-looker at the 
activity that emanated from the great 
building on the hill. 

Yes, he had done a lot of things during 
his years as Commissioner that weren’t 
strictly ethical—that he would be ashamed 
of if every other politician weren’t do- 
ing things as bad or worse. He sup- 
posed there were times when he could 
have done many things differently, more 
the way justice demanded. But if he had, 
would he have been a Commissioner for 
twenty-four years? That was the trouble, 
one had always to consider reelection. 
That was the sword that hung over the 
heads of every officer in the State House, 
and their every official act was related 
to it. 

Suddenly, as he sat there musing, and 
feeling more and more depressed all the 
time, an odd thought struck him: During 
the next two months he would be a free 
man. He wouldn’t be depending on any- 
body for support in a coming campaign, 
for if he were defeated this time he knew 
his political career was at an end. He was 
getting old, and he didn’t want some job 
with the L. and L. that they might create 
just as a reward for past favors per- 
formed. What fun he would have during 
the next few months in reversing all of 
his old policies! First there was the Hill 
City affair. He’d come out and tell the 
whole truth, and then wouldn’t there be 
some squirming and statements in the 
newspapers? If he were beaten in this 
election there was no further need for him 
to protect the Brandon crowd. His defeat 
would show that they had deserted him. 

He smiled wryly to himself as he thought 
of the sensation he could create, would 
create. By God, he’d show the people he 
wasn’t all cold-blooded calculation. He'd 
show them who had really pulled the 
strings in the Hill City affair. He'd lift 
off the cover, and let the people see the 
wheels going round in all their dirty muck. 
He felt suddenly full of a great energy 
and a mounting happiness. He was now 
impatient to get to Sioux Point, and then 
back to his office, and begin his policy of 
reversal. There was the Billings affair. 
Well, he’d just let that go by. He wouldn’t 
go to Billings’ ornate office in the Burr- 
Gorman Building as he had promised. 
He’d take a bus right out of Sioux Point 
to the capital, so as to run no risk of 
bumping into Billings on the street or at 
the hotel. He visualized Billings writing 
soon to inquire what he had done, and 
the thought of how he would briefly reply: 
“Dear Mr. Billings: Relative to yours of 
the tenth, will say that there is nothing 
further we can do in the matter,” made 
him smile. No, he would make it even 
shorter: “Yours of the tenth: We can do 
nothing further in this matter.” 


Yes, there were a lot of things he could 
do contrary to his previous policy. He 
would accept the invitation to speak at 
the carriers’ convention, and admit that the 
Commission had fallen down on enforce- 
ment of the rates act. Then there was that 
young attorney who had _ represented 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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When Genius Flowers Early 


By ELIAS LIEBERMAN, Ph.D. 


Principal, Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


F we were to judge by the thou- 
sands of mothers who discover 
poetic talent in their youngsters 
and who importune well-known 
literary men for opinions about al- 
leged poetry we should have to con- 
clude that the woods are full of genius 
waiting only to be recognized. The last 
thing in the world that these mothers 
really want is hard, fair, objective 
criticism. They would boil over with 
fury if the court to which they ap- 
pealed treated them as summarily as 
an editor once did a mature versifier 
of small gifts but great pretensions. 
The editor wrote in returning the 
poem, “There is only one thing the 
matter with the nice clean sheet of 
white paper you sent me. I regret to 
note that you have written on it.” 


But there are, in spite of cynics and 
coldly appraising editors, some chil- 
dren who must be classified as unusual 
in their promise and achievement. The 
Germans have a fitting name for such 
a child, ein Wunderkind, literally a 
wonder-child. In the musical world 
these prodigies are comparatively com- 
monplace. Both Mischa Elman and 
Jascha Heifetz, violin virtuosos, gave 
important public recitals before the 
age of ten. A recent phenomenon of 
this type, Yehudi Menuhin, is already 
a celebrity though still in his teens and 
startles auditors with his maturity as 
a violinist. I recall at this moment a 
familiar painting showing the little 
Handel at night playing the spinet in 
his garret and the whole family tip- 
toeing into the room to see where the 
magic music comes from. 


Precocity in the “rhythmic creation 
of the beautiful” (which is poetry) is 
usually linked with a keen sense of 
rhythm and a vocabulary far above 
the average. Thomas Babington Ma- 
caulay, author of Lays of Ancient 
Rome, began to read at three and 
compiled a Compendium of Universal 
Knowledge before he was eight. When 
a solicitous visitor asked the little boy 
of four about a scalded finger he re- 
plied gravely, “Thank you, madam, 
the agony has abated.” There was an 
undeniable indication here that the 
man who would evolve from this un- 
usual youngster would be an adept in 
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THE DEATH OF CHATTERTON 


Sketch from the —— by Henry Wallis 
I 


in the National Gallery, London. Chatterton, 
the “Wonderful Boy," took poison at the age 
of 17 in his London garret. 


the use of words. Macaulay’s histori- 
cal writings as well as his essays and 
poems are even more notable for man- 
ner and style than for matter. 

Perhaps the most startling literary 
phenomenon of the last few centuries 
is Thomas Chatterton, “the marvelous 
boy” who was the author of the Row- 
ley Poems. At the age of ten he cir- 
culated poems which were presuma- 
bly the work of a certain unknown 
T. Rowley whose manuscripts dating 
back to Chaucer, were discovered by 
him, so he claimed, in the Church of 
St. Mary Radcliffe in Bristol. Many 
learned men on examining the manu- 
scripts regarded the boy’s claims as 
authentic. With rare erudition and 
even rarer poetic skill the child had 
invented not only an author of another 
era but had created real poems to go 
with the character. Even when the 
forgery was detected the amazement 
of the literary world at what had been 
achieved remained great. It is sad to 
record that this gifted boy, neglected 
and starving, took his own life at the 
age of seventeen, a victim of circum- 
stances and environment. 

There are numerous instances in 
literary history of children or boys 
and girls still in their teens who 
showed poetic ability of a high order. 
Lord Byron at the age of nineteen 
brought out his first volume, Hours of 
Idleness. It contained many poems 
written while he still attended school. 
Of course it did not measure up to 
what he did later but it contained 
enough evidence of his powers to 


stamp him as a highly gifted adoles- 
cent. Edgar Allan Poe’s first collec- 
tion, T'amerlane and Other Poems, ap- 
peared when the author was only 
eighteen. It was the product of a sen- 
sitive and highly imaginative boyhood 
over which “the condor wings of woe” 
were even then beginning to cast their 
shadows. John Keats crowded an en- 
tire literary lifetime into three brief 
years (1817-1820) when almost all of 
his immortal poems including the fam- 
ous odes, sonnets, The Eve of St. 
Agnes, and others which are part of 
our permanent inheritance, were writ- 
ten. The reader can estimate the stun- 
ning nature of such an achievement 
when he takes into account that John 
Keats died at the age of twenty-six, a 
time when other young men have hard- 
ly had a chance to get started. Among 
American poets, William Cullen Bry- 
ant, who composed his best known 
poem T'hanatopsis at the age of seven- 
teen, presents a striking example. Al- 
though he lived to the good old age of 
eighty-four, he never surpassed this 
masterpiece of his boyhood. 

In recent years we must note the 
careers of Nathalia Crane and Hilda 
Conkling. The former, after writing 
some verses called The Janitor’s Boy, 
which attracted national attention, fol- 
lowed them up with others which in- 
dicated unusual mastery not only of 
metrics but of the inevitable phrase. 
Much of this was done at a time of 
life when other little girls are indulg- 
ing in baby-talk to their dollies. Hilda 


Conkling, whose mother is the eminent 
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poet, Grace Hazard Conkling, talked 
her poems long before she was able to 
write them. Her mother sensed the 
highly imaginative quality of much 
that little Hilda said. She found that 
an accurate transcript of the child’s 
observations, if properly arranged, 
could be printed as poetry. Both Na- 
thalia and Hilda are still young, al- 
though veterans in accomplishment. 

Child prodigies by virtue of the 
additional strain on their nervous sys- 
tems present educational problems to 
parents and teachers. We have already 
noted what may happen in cases of 
extreme neglect like that of Chatter- 
ton. The sufferings to which « very 
sensitive, imaginative child may be 
subjected are almost beyond the power 
of the average adult to understand. 
Peaks of ecstasy alternate with bot- 
tomless abysses of despair. Where 
dreams are more vivid than so-called 
realities almost anything may happen 
and usually does. 


If a family discovers that one of its 
number is a wonder-child whose ability 
in poetry writing, let us say, is truly 
astonishing, the course to be followed 
must be carefully adjusted to the 
youngster’s individual needs. Needless 
to say, the first thing to determine is 
whether the gift in question is real or 
just a family illusion. 


We are assuming that authoritative 
opinions have established the fact of 
extraordinary talent beyond any doubt. 
While there will be variations in pro- 
ecdure based upon the special person- 
ality in question there are a few gen- 
eral principles which must be borne 
in mind in every case. It is with these 
that we are most concerned. 


In the first place, the old Roman 
adage, a sound mind in a sound body, 
must be remembered. Whether the 
child be a genius or a moron he must 
be kept in good health. Parental in- 
stinct agrees with sound practice in 
this respect. Hours of sleep, diet, rec- 
reation must be sensibly regulated. A 
builder will not attempt to erect a 
structure on an insecure foundation. 
An anaemic child, highstrung and ec- 
centric, is a bad risk for the future 
unless the health problem is squarely 
met. The time to consider a “nervous 
breakdown” is long before it happens. 
Again the parent is warned not to use 
too much driving power. Art is long. 
It is better to be patient than to work 
for quick results. 


Then, too, the problem of the child’s 
social life must be solved. Often the 
prodigy is entirely out of step with 
the contemporary procession. He may 
develop unsocial and even anti-social 
traits. How and with whom a child 
plays and makes friends become im- 

(Concluded on page 28) 


4 LITERARY 
LEADS 


Tribute to the Stern and 
Rockbound Coast 


(A Goodly Heritage, by Mary Ellen Chase. 

Henry Holt, New York, 1932.) 

A Goodly Heritage lays a quiet hand 
on the spirit of the twentieth century, 
fretted with too swift a pace. From a 
world whose social structure is rocking 
on its foundations, we are led back to a 
time when the unswerving tradition of 
New England was the compelling force. 
In her book, Mary Ellen Chase gives not 
only a vivid picture of her own rich child- 
hood, but describes the sources from which 
that childhood received its nourishment. 

Looking back over a period of achieve- 
ment to her youth, she selects those exper- 
iences which seem most significant and 
far-reaching: the sea-faring tradition with 
its tragedies; the austere Puritan church; 
the stern school of the nineties. Together 
these formed the background of a life 
which had for its center the family. And it 
is the solidarity of this family life which 
the author impresses upon her readers. As 
soon as a child was old enough to perform 
little household tasks, his importance as 
part of the family group was instilled in 
him. Education, which also became a fam- 
ily affair, had its most significant moments 
not in the little rural school but around 
the table at night, with the mother patch- 
ing red flannel drawers and hearing, at 
the same time, sums or Latin declensions. 


To her interesting portrayal of an era 
so close to ours in time, so remote in 
spirit, and to the charm that is seldom 
lacking in a reminiscence of childhood, 
Miss Chase adds a never-failing sense of 
humor. A Goodly Heritage it is indeed, 
this study environment of which we read, 
and one of which we may well be envious. 


A Swift Review of December 
Magazines 
From The Bookman: 

It is, of course, notorious—we have 
Watson’s word for it—that Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes “loathed every form of society 
with his whole Bohemian soul.” He pre- 
ferred to spend his time in Baker Street. 
It is here in the living-room that the great 
detective and the faithful Watson spent 
some of their happiest hours. But Holmes 
was not always a recluse. He was fond 
of the opera and of concerts. Sometimes 
he visited the picture galleries or Madame 
Tussaud’s famous wax-works; or occasion- 
ally, a Turkish bath. But generally he pre- 
ferred to stay at home, wreathed in to- 
bacco smoke and London fog. 


Mr. Starrett paints a vivid picture of 
the two friends at their ease after the 
day’s hard case. So they still live for all 
who love them well; in a romantic chamber 
of the heart, where it is always 1895. 
(“The Private Life of Sherlock Holmes,” 

by Vincent Starrett.) 


From The Atlantic Monthly: 


“Most radical design ever made—stride 
in aviation history—military value—two- 
fifty level flight—you’ll see for yourselves 
—how about it?” The speaker turned to 
the test pilot. His was the final say-so. 

“Going to put her through the power 
dive?” The army man broke the silence. 

The prospect of the great dive, ten 


thousand feet at open throttle, had been 
drilling qualms into his scalp all morning. 
The supreme test, the hallmark of a fight- 
ing plane. Now, this cub wanted to know— 

Aloud, he said curtly: “Why not? Let’s 
go tad 

His thrilling moments in the air, his 
panic, the few sickening seconds before 
the crash that seemed inevitable are 
summed up graphically and tersely. It 
seems to the breathless reader a misprint 
that his pilot’s report should bear the 
legend, “Type of Test: Routine.” 

(“Test Pilot,” by Francis Vivian Drake.) 
From the American Magazine: 

The title, “Axes and Fiddlesticks,” is 
meant to be taken literally, for it is in the 
depths of the north Michigan forests where 
axes have cleared the way that the fiddle- 
sticks come into play. It is here, at Inter- 
lochen, that the national Music Camp has 
been conducted for five successful seasons 
by Dr. Joseph E. Maddy. He assembles 
here every summer, high school students, 
teachers, and famous musicians, and con- 
ducts symphony orchestras, bands, and 
choirs in Interlochen Bowl. 

(“Axes and Fiddlesticks,” by Karl Detzer.) 
From the National Geographic: 

William Beebe’s intrepid spirit is re- 
vealed in this narrative of his adventures 
on the ocean floor. Although he tells his 
tale as a “true story” the natural color 
plates of rare and wonderful sea-life which 
illustrate his article make us wonder 
whether we are not party to some tale of 
magic, even though they corroborate his 
incredible adventures. 

(“A Wanderer Under Sea,” by William 

Beebe.) 


A Message to Garcia 


“If a Weasel Crosses Your Path, Turn 
Back!,” by Mary Johnston in Virginia 
Quarterly Review for January. 

William Carlisle was to walk ten miles 
to Cedar Hill with a note to Captain Tony 
and be there by candlelight or Rome 
would fall, so directed Marse Dick. Wil- 
liam had strong motives for accomplishing 
his mission: a silver half-dollar slid in and 
out of Marse Dick’s hand as he spoke, and 
a yallah girl smiled mockingly at Cedar 
Hill. The climax of his quest, no reader 
can fail to share; the fears that beset him 
on the road, no reader dare belittle in 
this most entertaining story of local color. 


Suggestions for Study: Note the naturalness 
of each complication that follows the weasel’s 
appearance. Show by what means each is made 
natural. Note the conclusion of the tale. Is it in 
keeping with the tone of the story? Characterize 
William as you know him. Don’t forget the 
closing episode. In what unuSual way does the 
author treat the negro’s fear of omens? 


Forecast 


“The World in Nineteen Thirty-Three,” 
by Anne O’Hare McCormick in Ladies’ 
Home Journal for January. 
Stock-taking may be either a disagree- 

able or a pleasant duty, but it is always 

a wise procedure. To look back is as nec- 

essary as to look ahead, if we are to avoid 

disaster. 

Suggestions for study: List the most important 
events in our national, social and economic life 
during 1932. What does this author forecast for 
1933? Survey your town or state or school 
neighborhood. What have been the outstanding 


events during the past year? What forecast can 
you make for 1933? 





Conducted by MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Letters on Books and Reading may be addressed to Mrs. Becker at 155 E. 44th St., N. ¥. C. 


=== HE new booklet, “Let’s Have a 
Book Club,” is ready. Send a 
stamped and addressed envelope 
—or your address and a stamp 

—and you will receive full directions 

for forming and conducting a club, 

with suggestions for program enter- 
tainments and projects. Judging by 
the rush for the first edition, this one 
will soon be exhausted, so send at 
once. I know by this time you are sure 
that I am delighted to help you in the 
selection of books for your own club 
and there are a number of printed 
lists that make selection easier. A good 
way to get together a useful circu- 
lating library of this kind is for each 
one to suggest either a book he would 
like to own or the kind of book in 
which he is most interested; on these 
suggestions as a base the committee 
can make an experimental list and 
submit it to the club for discussion. 

Here is where I can help to advise 

you—but do send a stamped envelope 

with your question, or I'll go broke. 


All About Games 


The best book I have yet seen on its 
subject is Games and Game Leader- 
ship, by Charles F. Smith, so large 
(658 pages), so comprehensive, and 
so well illustrated and indexed—the 
latter point is important—that it is a 
bargain as well as a help. The author 
teaches Recreational Leadership at 
Teachers College, Columbia—my top- 
story study high over Morningside 
looks down on one of their play- 
grounds, so I may have seen his 
classes in action. He has been at work 
fifteen years to get the material for 
this game book; it has all the old 
favorites and a great number of new, 
modern ones, arranged not only by 
ages and for various purposes but also 
according to the places where they are 
played — home, schoolroom, play - 
ground, parties, picnics, on the water 
and in the woods, on the platform or 
stage, at camp ayd even on a train 
ride or automobile tour. 


There is an annual anthology of 
“Blue Ribbon Stories” edited by 
Mabel L. Robinson that is not only 
good entertainment for young people 
but especially good material for study 
classes in the composition of the short 
story. Miss Robinson conducts a fa- 
mous class in juvenile writing at 
Columbia University and has pub- 
lished the only text-book on this sub- 
ject. The stories have been chosen 


on their merits, by the members of 
Miss Robinson’s advanced class, from 
the leading American magazines for 
boys and girls, and they represent all 
types of fiction liked by readers of 
these ages. This is the third year of 
the collection; it is a sign of high 
merit for a story to reappear in it. So 
if you plan to write for the magazines 
someday, and have the entirely wrong 
idea that writing for young people’s 
magazines is easier than writing for 
grown-ups, read these and learn what 
makes a good story for the ‘teens. 


Good Looks for Girls, by Hazel 
Rawson Cades, is full of practical 
advice and sound common sense. It 
tells a girl not only how to dress up 
her face but how to take care of it. 
The chapter on hair begins “It has not 
been long since we got the better of 
our hair’—and at this point I laid 
down the book and reflected with a 
groan how I used to begin long before 
a party to get my hair to “go up 
right” and take it down half a dozen 
times before it would condescend to 
do so, and never once in all that time 
give a thought to what every girl 
knows now, that “it should be brought 
into line and given relation to the 
figure, the contour of the head, and 
the hat.” There are exercises and sug- 
gestions for sleep and relaxation, and 
in general plenty of direct advice, not 
just generalities you cannot put to use 
on your own problem. Girls, I have 
discovered from looking out over many 
audiences at high school assemblies 
everywhere in the United States, are 
growing prettier year by year. 


Two years ago there appeared in 
Scholastic a series of studies of Robert 
and Elizabeth Barrett Browning and 
their poetry, by Harriet Gaylord, that 
so pleased our readers that I do not 
doubt they are still being used by 


teachers of English classes. They 
were part of her book about the 





MRS. BECKER RECOMMENDS: 


Games and Game Leadership, yA Charles 
F. Smith (Dodd, Mead), $2. 

Blue Ribbon Stories, by Mabel v Robin- 
son (Macmillan), $1.50 

Good Looks for Girls, by Hazel Rawson 
Cades (Harcourt), $2.00 

Pompilia and Her Poet, by ponies Gay- 
lord (Modern Classics) $2.0) 

Making the Most of Books, a Leal A. 
Headley (American Library Associa- 
tion), $3.00 

Pickwick Papers, ‘+ sate Dickens 
(Modern Kearery), 

Oxford Dickens, 
Press), $1.00 


(Onford University 











Brownings, Pompilia and her Poet, of 
which a new, revised edition has just 
come from a new publisher. From the 
praise we had for Miss Gaylord’s 
spirited and warm-hearted presenta- 
tion of the two great Victorian poets 
I do not doubt that this new edition 
will be welcomed in literature classes. 


How To Read Fast 


I have just had a letter with a ques- 
tion so important I am glad to broad- 
cast the reply as well as answering 
by mail as usual. It is from a girl 
about to graduate from high school 
who means to major in English in 
college. But how, she says, can she do 
it when she is such a slow reader? Is 
there any way in which she can train 
herself to speed up? Now that is a 
good and valuable demand. People 
used to think you had to read at a 
snail’s pace to understand what you 
read, but thanks be, they have learned 
better; nobody now frowns upon a 
child who goes through a book like an 
express-train— as my Sunday-school 
teacher used to frown when she would 
tell me “You must have skipped!” No, 
people should cultivate rapid reading 
—in order to have time to read certain 
books slowly. Several books will help 
you in acquiring this technique. The 
newest of these is Making the Most of 
Books by Leal A. Headley, and I pre- 
fer it because, besides dealing com- 
petently with this subject, it treats 
many others of high importance, mak- 
ing an ideal library guide. For in- 
stance, it has a whole section on the 
technique of using a public library— 
and that, believe me, is well worth 
acquiring. I have seen people old 
enough to know better who were as 
helpless in a great public library as 
a rabbit in a department store. (Scho- 
lastic, incidentally, has a fine pam- 
phlet on “How to Use Your Library.” 

The Oxford University Press asks 
why I should have waited all this 
time for a pocket-sized Pickwick (as 
I said in my review of the just-pub- 
lished Pickwick Papers in the Modern 
Library) when they have had one for 
years in the “Oxford Dickens,” whose 
volumes, one to a novel, are only 634 
x 414 inches, 5% of an inch thick. I 
knew that Oxford edition, but until 
I had this letter I did not know that 
it came in a cloth binding as well as 
the lambskin one which, beautiful as 
it is, costs more than most school- 
children can afford. But I find that it 
is also in cloth at a dollar a volume. 
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Depression — or the Start of a New Epoch? 


Scientific Knowledge vs. Chants of Faith’ 


N the summer of 1932 I passed 
through ten great ports of Asia 
and Europe on my way from 
Hong Kong to New York. A de- 
pressive uniformity marked them all 
—the warm-water ports east of Suez 
as well as those of the Atlantic zone. 
A few half-loaded ships at quiet docks 

. - Stores devoid of customers ... 
streets filled with idling people . . . 
more beggars than ever. 

As the impressions of world-wide 
economic stagnation accumulated, one 
question would not be silenced. Were 
these world communities, after all, 
mere boom towns, now becom- 
ing ghost towns? Certainly 
they were made prosperous in 
the nineteenth century by the 
initial exploitation of virgin 
continents and undeveloped 
peoples. Are they collapsing 
in the twentieth century, now 
that a dozen competing and 
uncontrolled national produc- 
ing systems are in efficient 
working order? 

My fellow passengers at 
the ship’s rail — commercial 
agents, businessmen, British 
officials — commented fre- 
quently on the world-wide 
character of the “depression.” 
Manchester, Marseilles, Port 
Said, Bombay, Singapore—all about 
the same, they pointed out. “Business 
slack” . . . “Nobody buying.” But 
almost in the same breath came the 
note of optimism. “It'll come back 
shortly. I’ve seen these ports like this 
before. Must expect it. Upturn’s on 
the way now.” 

To support their theory of the de- 
pression, British enterpreneurs point- 
ed to American history. There had 
been fourteen depressions in a cen- 
tury; six major ones: 1837 .. . 1857 

- 1893 ... 1907... . 1929; eight 
minor ones: 1842... 1860... 1869 

- 1884...1896... 1903 ... 1914 

. 1921. Fourteen sine-like waves on 
the economic time-line of a century. 

The business men explained the 

'This article contains material from Dr. Ru 
forthcoming book: The Great Technology and t 


Public Mind, to *& blished February 20 the 
John Day Company, Wow York. — 


By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 


Scholastic Social Studies Editor 


business cycle. In each phase, boom 
times preceded and produced hard 
times, just as had happened from 1922 
to 1929. New lands were being set- 
tled and new markets opened up; or 
new machines were being invented and 
new factories built. Production costs 
were coming down, prices were going 
up, and profits were rolling in. But 
in a competitive system supply and 
demand cannot be precisely equalized. 
Goods cannot be produced exactly in 
accordance with consumption needs— 
especially in a rapidly changing eco- 
nomic order. So breathing spaces must 
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be provided in which consumption 
catches up with production. Occasion- 
ally, but only for the time being of 
course, business must slow down and 
workers must be laid off. Hence un- 
employment is necessary. This, the 
enterpreneurs told me, explains the 
fevers and chills of modern business— 
the booms and the depressions. It’s 
really an economic law, they said, 
citing the disciples of classical politi- 
cal economy. 

Depend upon it, the businessmen 
told me, the law of the business cycle 
accounts for our condition. We came 
out of all the other thirteen depres- 
sions, each time into an even more 
prosperous era. Sit tight and wait. 

But insistent doubts recurred. Was 
this world-wide condition then merely 
one of the recurring business cycles? 
One sequence of impressions, for ex- 
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ample, would not down: those silent 
cotton mills I had just seen in four 
continents. Thirty years before I had 
operated looms in a New England 
weaving mill. Now that factory stood 
empty and with it scores of others in 
Manchester, New Hampshire, and in 
Manchester, England; in the Lan- 
caster mills of New England and in 
the Lancashire mills of old England. 
A kaleidoscopic procession of dead 
cotton mills arose before my eyes: in 
Tokyo, in Osaka, in Tientsin, in 
Shanghai; up the Yangste and along 
the banks of the Pearl; in Malaya, in 
India, in Egypt, around the 
Mediterranean; miles of dead 
cotton mills in England’s 
Black Country. The entire 
world had been equipped to 
produce textiles, every indus- 
trial country was prepared to 
weave cotton cloth! Yet the 
machines stood idle. Why? 


Is Our "Depression" Really 
Like the Preceding Ones? 
It is unpopular to fly in the 

face of the national chorus of 
optimism and faith. Yet the 
scientific student of modern 
civilization has no alternative. 
Insistently he who listens to 
the hymns of faith of our 
political and business leaders real- 
izes that they have not confronted 
all the facts. Vital historical and cur- 
rent data have been excluded from 
the picture. Facts like the following 
come to hand from a preliminary 
search. 


First: Our depression is more pro- 
longed. 

Practically all previous depressions 
have been short-lived. As the League 
of Nations 1931 report says: “Even 
the most pronounced depressions fol- 
lowing upon violent booms have been 
followed by some recovery not later 
than two years after the turn .. .” 
It added that sometimes this first re- 
covery is weak and may be followed 
by another period of stagnation. 

1The Course and Phases of the World Eco- 


nomic Depression, p. 292. Secretariat of the 
League of Nations, Geneva, 1931 
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But this current period is very dif- 
ferent indeed. Three years and three 
months have passed since the stock 
market crash of October, 1929. Few 
prophets of “prosperity just around 
the corner” continue in 1933 to pre- 
dict an immediate “upturn.” First, 
then, in its prolonged character our 
depression is unique. 


Second: It is world-wide and more 
violent. 

From 1874 to 1921 the major de- 
pressions in America were paralleled 
by slumps of varying degrees in cer- 
tain other industrial countries, nota- 
bly in the United Kingdom, Germany, 
France, and to a minor eitent in Italy, 
Belgium, Sweden, and the Nether- 
lands. Each depression was compara- 
tively localized in such regions, how- 
ever, affecting almost not at all the 
newly developing regions—Australia, 
Latin America, Asia, and Southern 
Africa. 


But in sharp contrast, the present 
depression is world-wide. Every con- 
tinent and practically every country 
is affected. Even Russia, which is 
operating under very different eco- 
nomic conditions, has been influenced. 
Note the sharp drop in world trade 
since 1929 as compared to those in 
earlier depressions’: 

From 1873 to 1874, — 5 per cent 
1883 to 1884, — 4 per cent 
1890 to 1891, +- ¥% per cent 
1900 to 1901, — 1 per cent 
1907 to 1908, — 7 per cent 
1929 to 1980, — 19 per cent 
1929 to 1931, estimated about — 40 
per cent 

Although accurate comparative sta- 
tistics are difficult and in many in- 
stances impossible to secure, figures 
for separate countries and separate in- 
dustries bear out the foregoing conclu- 
sion. 


In the building trades in the United 
States the contraction is very much 
greater than in previous periods. Be- 
tween 1920-21 the volume of building 
contracts declined about 11 per cent; 
between 1906-08 about 20 per cent; 
between 1928 and 1931, 48 per cent. 


With respect to prices and the fluc- 
tuations of currency the story is much 
the same. But most startling of all 
are the mounting figures of unemploy- 
ment around the world. For the chief 
industrial countries the figures for 
early 1932 were: 

United States (estimated for 

Dec., 1932) 
Germany 
Great Britain 
Italy 
Czechoslovakia 
Japan 
France 


12,500,000 
6,128,000 
2,809,000 
1,174,000 

626,000 
471,000 
337,000 


In Finland and in Switzerland in 




















‘Figures from The Course and Phases of the 
World Economic Depression, p. 271. Secretariat 
of the League of Nations, Geneva, 1931. 


1932 there were seven times as many 
unemployed as in 1929; in Australia 
and Canada three times as many; in 
Belgium thirteen times as many; in 
France forty times as many. In twen- 
ty leading manufacturing countries 
there are in late 1932 not less than 
25,000,000 people out of work. Over 
100,000,000 people are almost without 
purchasing power. 


Third: High tariffs have been raised 
between most nations. 


Consider the strange anomaly of 
tariffs. In the very period in which the 
nations of the world found themselves 
bound by the second industrial revo- 
lution into a closely knit world order 
of mutually dependent countries, those 
very countries, driven by a new eco- 
nomic nationalism, erected tariff bar- 
riers between themselves. Thus trade- 
starving peoples were further walled 
off from one another by trade-destroy- 
ing tariffs. Countries like Great Brit- 
ain, Belgium, Denmark, Holland, 
which traditionally had favored com- 
paratively free trade, and France and 
Germany, which had long imposed 
only nominal duties on incoming goods, 
swiftly raised economic walls around 
themselves after 1925. And it was 
done largely under the force of the 
example set by the United States. 


Fourth: Large stocks of commodities 
on hand. 


In previous depressions commodity 
stocks on hand at the beginning were 
relatively small. These were quickly 
used up and within a year or two the 
demand for goods started the wheels 
of industry to going again. In 1874, 
in 1893, even in 1907, machine tech- 
nology was young; production was 
accelerating, but not very far in ad- 
vance of consumption needs, for popu- 
lations were still growing fast. There 
were vast areas and large populations 
on the undeveloped continents which 
could absorb the machine-made goods 
of Europe and America. 


But what a difference today! For 
every major industry, and of every 
principal raw material and type of 
goods, after three years of depression, 
there are, in 1932, enormous stocks 
on hand. Listen to a brief roll call: 

A year’s supply of iron ore stored; 
3,000,000 tons moved on the Great Lakes 
in the past year against 68,000,000 tons 
in the year before the depression began. 

380,000,000 bushels of wheat stored in 
the United States to be sold abroad. 

12,800,000 bales of cotton—enough to 
supply nearly a year’s needs. 

305,000,000 barrels of oil stored on the 
surface. 

15 months’ supply of raw rubber ready 
for manufacture. 

Furthermore, our American eco- 
nomic system has been operating at 
less than 50 per cent of its potential 
capacity. Note a few examples: 
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8 per cent 
34 per cent 
34 per cent 
50 per cent 
50 per cent 
66 per cent 


Fifth: The difference caused by the 
World War. 


The World War was a powerful and 
unique factor in producing our par- 
ticular depression, imposing as it did 
an unprecedented economic burden on 
more than a score of countries. It de- 
stroyed, directly or indirectly, 34,000,- 
000 human lives and nearly $200,000,- 
000,000 worth of property; a vast 
quantity of supplies of raw materials, 
manufactured products, and working 
capital. But the burden in the invis- 
ible results of the war, as these have 
developed in the past fourteen years, 
has been even greater. The whole sys- 
tem of international trade between 
Europe and the other continents has 
been vitally affected. The economic 
systems of twenty-eight countries are 
inter-related in the war debt tangle 
and the inability of our politicians to 
unravel it seriously complicates the 
problem of recovery. 


Sizth: The unprecedented advance of 
machine technology. 


But the most fundamental differ- 
ence between all previous “depres- 
sions” and this one is the revolution- 
ary influence of power-driven machine 
production. In the hundred and sev- 
enty-five years since James Watt tink- 
ered the first working engine into 
action, man’s capacity to produce 
things has increased more than it did 
in the previous 7,000 years of record- 
ed history. Today there are swift 
giant engines that convert, 24 hours a 
day, 9,000,000 times as much energy 
as a man with his muscles working 
eight hours. And “of this 9,000,000 
fold acceleration, 8,766,000 has oc- 
curred since 1900.” And most impor- 
tant of all—more than half of this 
acceleration in productive power has 
come since the World War! 


Inventive brains concentrated in 
great research laboratories are multi- 
plying and improving machines at 
rates which man hitherto did not 
dream. The machine is now displacing 
men in every economic activity and in 
staggering properties. Some examples: 

Shoes: In ancient times a shoemaker 
could make one pair in 51% days. Today a 
thousand shoemakers using specialized ma- 
chines can produce 83,000 pairs a day. 

Light Bulbs: One machine, producing 
442 bulbs a minute, displaces 10,000 men. 

Cotton Weaving: I myself operated 4 
looms in a New England mill in 1902; 
today a weaver can operate 80 looms. 

Bank Accounting: 8 bank clerks now 
keep records formerly kept by 59. 

The Talkies: The movies became articu- 
late, and 10,000 musicians walk the streets. 


(Concluded on page 33) 
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UP FROM SLAVERY 


=== HE workers today, as through- 

out history, want to improve 

their conditions of life. They 

want a larger income, more leis- 
ure, protection against insecurity and 
the risks of industry, and a more re- 
spected position in society. In order to 
attain these goals, they have formed 
trade unions in the economic field, 
while politically, as we showed in our 
last article, they have either formed 
separate parties as abroad or have 
tried to influence the old parties as 
in this country. As consumers, large 
groups of them have formed coopera- 
tive societies to save money on their 
purchases. 


Collective Bargaining 
All these efforts involve the use of 
certain methods or tactics, which we 
shall now consider. So far as the trade 
unions are concerned, their most im- 
portant instrument is the collective 
agreement whereby they negotiate with 


one or more employers the wages, 
hours, and working conditions which 
shall be observed. The workers are 
stronger collectively than they are in- 
dividually, and the terms which they 
thus obtain are generally much more 
favorable than they would be if each 
worker dealt separately with his em- 
ployer. But in order to bargain effec- 
tively labor must have in reserve cer- 
tain weapons which it can use if the 
employers do not agree to a settlement, 
The two chief weapons are the strike 
and the boycott, but there are others 
growing out of these two. If all the 
workers in a plant or industry refuse 
to work unless their terms are granted, 
they are in a very much stronger posi- 
tion than a single worker would be in 
withholding his labor. This collective 
stoppage of work is the strike. In 
such circumstances the employers will 
naturally try to hire other workers 
to take the places of those who have 
left, and thus fill their orders and 
keep on producing. But if the em- 
ployers succeed in this, the workers 
will probably lose their fight. They, 
therefore, try to persuade other work- 
ers not to take the jobs, and they 
“picket” the places of work to keep 
these new men out. Sometimes in 
picketing, force is used and sometimes 
the picketing is broken up by the em- 
ployers or the police even when it is 
peaceful. So highly charged are the 
emotions of both sides in a strike, that 


Vil. The Tactics of Labor 


By PAUL H. DOUGLAS, Ph.D. 


Professor of Economics, University of Chicago 


what started peaceably often turns 
into an openly violent struggle. Nor is 
the violence confined to only one side. 

The other main weapon of the 
trades unions is the boycott, which 
consists in the unions trying to induce 
their members and sympathizers not 
to buy or handle the products of em- 
ployers whom they regard as con- 
spicuously unfair. American courts 
have, however, greatly restricted such 
activities, and have tended to rule 
that only those workers who are im- 
mediately concerned in a dispute can 
boycott such products. Boycotting by 
workers in other trades and even by 
those in the same trade in other locali- 
ties, is commonly held to be illegal. 
Most economists believe that in such 
decisions the courts do not sufficiently 
consider the common economic inter- 
ests which join the workers together. 
The granite workers in one city may 
well be interested in the wages of their 
fellows in another since, if those are 
lowered, their own may be. Similarly, 
workers in other trades may feel that 
if those involved in a given dispute 
lose their struggle, they will later 
lose themselves. 


"Closed" vs. "Open" Shop 


Most of the unions, as soon as they 
are strong enough, seek to induce the 
employers to hire only union men. 
This practice, called the closed shop, 
is frequently condemned on the ground 
that it is unfair for the unions to deny 
non-unionists the opportunity to work. 








National Guard Troops Barring Striking 
Miners from picketing an Ohio mine. 


The unionists point out, however, that 
unless this requirement is imposed, the 
employers can gradually substitute 
non-union men for unionists, reduce 
wages and increase hours, and even 
refuse to sign a collective agreement. 
The ultimate condition of labor will 
thus be worse than before. The man 
who profits from the protection of the 
unions but who refuses to help support 
them, deserves, they argue, no more 
consideration than the man who ac- 
cepts services from the government in 
the form of police and fire protection, 
education, roads, and justice, but who 
refuses to pay taxes. The social ethics 
of the situation seem to turn on the 
question of whether the union itself 
is “open” or “closed.” If it is easy 
for the non-unionist to join the union, 
then the closed or union shop does not 
seem an unreasonable requirement 
from the workers’ standpoint. But 
when the initiation fees are extremely 
high or when the apprenticeship and 
other requirements are unreasonable, 
the closed shop is likely to become a 
form of special privilege. 


One of the methods which employers 
have developed in recent years to 
break down union power is the so- 
called “yellow-dog” contract. Here the 
worker, as a condition of being em- 
ployed, must sign a paper agreeing 
not to join a union and sometimes not 
even to talk with union officials. Most 
of the courts have held that the work- 
er who agrees to this does so volun- 
tarily, and that the employer can then 
obtain an injunction restraining the 
unions from approaching the men who 
have signed this agreement and from 
interfering with these contracts. It 
has been pointed out by many high 
authorities, however, that the worker 
who signs such a agreement does so 
under great economic pressure and 
that for the law to reinforce the con- 
tract really gives to the strong the 
power to impose unduly hard terms 
upon the weak. Although the worker 
is legally free to refuse the job and 
remain loyal to his union, it is pointed 
out that he is not effectively free to 
make such a refusal. An act was 
passed at the last session of Congress 
to limit the power of Federal courts 
in injunction cases, and-to declare 
“yellow-dog” contracts against public 
policy, and hence illegal. Whether its 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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Chicago's Panorama of the Ascent of Man 


The Social Science Division of the “Century of Progress’ Exposition Next Summer 


Tells an Epic of World History 


lll] N the Social Science Division of the 
i exposition, outdoor and indoor ex- 
hibits will tell a complete story of 
Social Science, tracing the life of 
man from earliest times to the complex 
civilization of today. 

The outdoor area covers several 
acres. Here will be shown as accurate- 
ly as possible groups of Indians living 
their native life. A section of a North- 
west Coast village will be reproduced 
with plank houses and carved totem 
poles. One of the Woodlands groups 
is next, living in wigwams and prac- 
ticing a limited agriculture. In con- 
trast to these are the tipi-dwelling 
Indians of the Plains, whose life was 
dependent on the buffalo hunt. The 
Navahos, seminomadic herders whose 
culture has been modified by contact 
with the Pueblos, appear next in or- 
der. Then come the Pueblo Dwellers, 
in terraced villages, and possibly one 
of the more advanced groups of the 
Mexican Indians. All groups will be 
seen in their natural surroundings. 


Across the pedestrian walk, will 


stand some of the more striking earth- 
works of the Mound Builders: effigy 
mounds, fortresses, and the earth pyr- 
amids of the lower Mississippi. 


These exhibits culminate in a repro- 
duction of one of the great Maya 
buildings of Yucatan, the highest de- 
velopment of American aboriginal cul- 
ture. Few people realize that the In- 
dians of Mexico were building great 
palaces and temples of stone rubble 
and cement long before the coming of 
the Spaniards. The building chosen 
for reproduction is the Monjas, or 


By 
FAY-COOPER COLE, Ph.D. 


Professor of Anthropology, University of Chi- 
cago; Director, Social Science Division, 
A Century of Progress 





. 





The World's Fair of 1933 


Chicago's Fair is being jammed full of won- 
ders, gadgets, and glories to divert, mystify, 
enlighten, and amaze next summer's visitors. 
It is a task in itself to comprehend the story 
told by the various exhibits, which include a 
tire factory, a Chinese temple, a sky ride, a 
graphic history of medical science, and an 
electrical house of magic. But the story is 
there. The Fair demonstrates neealiedy tow 
science and technology have affected the 
world today, in contrast with other eras. The 
Social Science Division, which Dr. Fay-Cooper 
Cole, its Director, here describes, tells this 
story most clearly. 
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Nunnery, at Uxmal, showing the archi- 
tectural development at the best. It 
consists of four rectangular buildings 
surrounding a huge court. All stand on 
a high terrace overlooking the sur- 
rounding country. One of the buildings 
rises fourteen feet above the others. 
The walls are covered with elaborate 
designs of huge mask heads and great 
serpents carved in stone. Without 
doubt this building will be one of the 
most spectacular structures at the 
Fair. 

The indoor exhibits will be housed 
in the Hall of Social Science, situated 
on the northerly island, between the 
Federal and States Group and the 


Communications Building, and con- 
nected with the Hall of Science by a 
bridge across the lagoon. At the en- 
trance to the ground floor a group 
describing the American family sets 
the keynote for the stories of social 
development and change. Figures ap- 
proaching life size present the Colo- 
nial family. The women are spinning, 
weaving and making garments, drying 
fruits and meats, while the children 
play at the work of their elders. 
Through the open door, the father is 
breaking soil with a primitive plow. 

This scene appears for a moment; 
then a screen descends, bearing a col- 
ored map with pictures of the old 
Spanish type. The family which has 
been depicted full size now appears in 
a tiny house which forms part of a 
small village. Nearby are a church, 
school, and courthouse: the chief ac- 
tivities of this self-sufficient commu- 
nity. Out of the village leads a boggy 
road over which a horseman and stage- 
coach struggle. The daily limit of such 
a family is fifty miles. 


While this screen is down the stage 
revolves and the curtain rises on the 
American family of 1933. They live in 
a city apartment. In one room is a 
radio; in another a refrigerator; a few 
cans on the shelf indicate the source 
of food supply. Most of the activities 
and amusements of the Colonial family 
have no place in this home. 


Again a screen descends and this 
apartment appears on the map as part 
of a huge building, which in turn is 
part of a modern city with amusement 
houses, parks, schools and factories. 
The boggy road has given way to an 
automobile highway, the railway and 
airplane; the daily limit of the family 
now extends to distant cities. 


Another display ‘tells how the story 
of the past is read. A section of a city 
dump does it simply but effectively. 
What is going into the dump in 1933? 
Electric lights, radios, automobiles, 
and countless other objects of our fam- 
ily life. What went in the pile in 
1893? Oil lamps, horseshoes, wagon 
wheels, corsets and other evidences of 
an earlier epoch. Still further back we 
come to the Indian life. The youngest 
child can grasp in a moment this story 
of change and development. 








Facade of The Radio Building, showing orna- 
ment in bas relief portraying various phases 
of radio use, X-ray, Music, $.0.S., etc. 
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Reproduction of the Nunnery Quadrangle at Uxmal for the Chicago Worlds Fair 


An exact reproduction of an Indian 
mound from Central Illinois shows 
three successive cultures. Half the 
mound is excavated and shows the 
bodies in place together with the ob- 
jects buried with them. Finally, a 
stratified village site indicates how the 
records of past ages are being recov- 
ered. This portion of the anthropologi- 
cal exhibit leads into history, which in 
turn leads to exhibits in psychology 
and sociology and on to statistics, eco- 
nomics, and political science. 

These exhibits indicate in greater 
detail the functions of the social 
sciences, both as related to the family 
and to each other. By means of mov- 
ing lights on illuminated maps the 
visitor will see the world-wide distri- 
bution of the sources that supply the 
average man’s dinner table. He will 
see from what ends of the earth come 
the few clothes he wears, the material 
for the books he reads, the motion pic- 
tures he enjoys. A moving model will 
show him the contrast between build- 
ing a home with the assistance of a 
few neighbors in his spare hours in 
Colonial times and the complicated 
planning over a wide area and a long 
period of time that goes into the build- 
ing of a skyscraper in a modern busy 
city. 

Coordinated with the story will be 
the more purely economic aspects of 
industry, agriculture and distribution. 
The factors that go toward making 
price, cost, profit will be explained 
graphically. The growth of capital by 
philanthropy and taxation; the func- 
tion of the gold standard, of monetary 
systems, of exchange; tariffs and trade 
agreements, will cover a few of the 
simpler, less controversial concepts in 
the field of economics. 


The next set of exhibits will start 
with the portrayal of a Colonial com- 
munity, and then in a series of pic- 
tures, dioramas, and motion pictures 
the visitor will watch the development 
of a great urban community, the City 
of Chicago. He will see its growth in 
population, changes in racial distribu- 
tion, movement of population within 
the city limits, the growth and diver- 
sification of industry, transportation, 
etc. This will lead to a more complex 
exhibit showing the factors that must 
be understood as a basis for the sound 
town planning that must take the place 
of the random growth we have wit- 
nessed in the last century. The more 
scientific aspects of the problem will 
be displayed in a series of exhibits 
showing (1) how community informa- 
tion is gathered (Bureau of the Cen- 
sus) and (2) how it is generalized. 

Coordinated with community growth 
and differentiations, we plan to show 
the growing problem of local govern- 
ment. Moving lights will show the 
governments to which the taxpayers’ 
money goes and the estimated per- 
centage of it that actually returns to 
the community. Since the same factors 
are basic to town and government 
planning, these exhibits may end in 
the portrayal of a model community 
under a model government. 

In the section on education the gen- 
eral theme of the changing family will 
be the starting point. On a moving 
chart the change in ratio of adults to 
children during a hundred years will 
indicate the possibility of a larger edu- 
cational program. The growth and de- 
velopment of the public school and its 
ramifications will include vocational 
and recreational education, training 


for citizenship, for the professions and 
for leisure. 

The newer developments in educa- 
tion will be exhibited with the assis- 
tance of a group of progressive schools 
here and in the East. They will show 
the new attitude toward the individual 
child, the new emphasis on self ex- 
pression instead of mere preparation, 
and the attempt to substitute living 
experience wherever possible for book 
learning. 

The emphasis, in education, is on 
the experience necessary to citizens of 
the future; in the field of social work 
the exhibits are more concerned with 
taking care of the present problems 
produced by a rapidly changing en- 
vironment. We plan to show the type 
of service offered to stem family dis- 
integration; to care for individuals 
who, for one reason or other, must be 
cared for away from the family circle; 
to supplement the family functions in 
1933 when so many of the social and 
cultural activities of large sections of 
the community must be arranged for 
outside the home. In order to preserve 
dramatic form there will be dioramas 
(pictures which change with a change 
in lighting), and cut outs showing peo- 
ple of various ages running into seri- 
ous problems that can only be taken 
care of by the network of public and 
private welfare organizations. 

Under the title “The Epic of Amer- 
ica” we will display a correlated story 
of the contributions of immigrant 
groups to American civilization. De- 
scendants of Norwegians, Swedes, 
Czecho-Slovaks, Poles, Germans, and 
of many other nationalities, will re- 
trace the long trail of their fathers 
who helped to open the West. 

(Concluded on next page) 





A New Year born. Emancipation Proc- 
1 lamation issued by Lincoln, 1863. Paul 
Revere, silversmith and horseman, born, 
1735. 

Marcus Tullius Cicero, well known 

orator, born, 106 B. C. 


Birthday of Sir ‘ 
Isaac Newton, | 
mathematician, 1642, | 
and Jakob Grimm, 
} 


fairy tale teller, 1785. A 

6 Epiphany & 
(Twelfth Night). 

Wedding day of 


George Washington and Martha Custis, 
1758. 


New York made first radio telephone 
7 call to London, 1927; got the right 
number. 


Andrew Jackson fought the British at 
New Orleans, 1815. Allies chased from 
Gallipoli, 1916. See Masefield’s book, Gal- 
lipoli. 
Napoleon III acknowledged Em- 
11 peror of France, 1853. Birthday of 
Alexander Hamilton, first Secretary of the 
Treasury, 1757, and William James, phi- 
losopher, 1842. 
1 Moliére, né Jean Baptiste Poquelin, 
5 comic master, born, 1622, in Paris. 


Edmund Spenser, of the Spenserian 
16 stanza, died, 1599. 18th Amendment 
to the Constitution in effect, 1920. 
Benjamin Franklin, prin- 
17 ter and diplomat, born, 
1706. Anton Chekhov, writer of 
plays and short stories, born, 
1860. 


18 Wilhelm I crowned Em- 
peror of Germany at 
Versailles, 1871. Daniel Web- 
ster, born, 1782. 


19 Antarctic continent discovered by 
Wilkes expedition, 1840. Birthday of 
James Watt, who developed steam power, 
1786; of Robert E. Lee, soldier and gen- 
tleman, 1807; and of Edgar Allan Poe, 
poet and tale spinner, 1809. 


9 Victoria died, 1901. Birthday of 

Francis Bacon, essayist, 1561; of 

Andre Marie Ampere, 
1775; of Lord Byron, 1788. 


9 3 First radio S.O.S. on high seas, S. S. 
Republic, 1909. William Caslon, who 
cut type faces, died, 1766. 


9 4 California gold strike, 
1848. 


9 Robert Boyle, who es- 
tablished Boyle’s law on 
gas pressure, born, 1627. Dit- 
to for Robert Burns, poet, 
1759, and James Marion Sims, 
' surgeon, 1813. 
Incandescent lamp patented by Edi- 
97 son, 1880. Lewis Carroll (Charles 
Lutwidge Dodgson), author of Alice in 
Wonderland, born, 1832. Samuel Gompers, 
labor leader, born, 1850. 
9 Birthday of Albert Gallatin, finan- 
cier, 1761; of William McKinley, 
25th president, 1843; and of Romain Rol- 
land, French author (Jean Christophe), 
1866. Child Labor Day. 
3 Franz Schubert, composer, born, 
1797. Robert Morris, who financed 
the Revolution, born, 1734. 


scientist, 


Up from Slavery 
(Concluded from page 17) 


constitutionality will be upheld by the 
Supreme Court is still in question. 

During the last fifteen years, many 
large employers have developed “shop 
committees” composed of representa- 
tives elected by workers in their own 
plant or company, and designed as a 
substitute for unions. While warmly 
advocated by many employers, these 
company unions are confined to one 
company. They are therefore unable 
to protect the wages and hours of the 
workers as effectively as the labor 
unions, which can fix a minimum for 
all plants in the industry and thus 
protect the workers in any given plant 
from the competitive undercutting of 
other establishments. Shop committees 
also lack reserve funds, and are thus 
in a weaker bargaining position than 
a union which does possess such re- 
sources. As Beatrice and Sidney 
Webb, the great English students of 
industrialism, have shown, what the 
labor movement does is to try to pre- 
vent competition from hurting the 
isolated worker. To that end, it seeks 
to establish throughout the market a 
set of common conditions to lessen the 
disadvantage of other workers when 
wages in any one concern are jacked 
up appreciably above the market rate. 

The same motive is back of the 
attempt in many countries to have the 
state fix mazimum hours and minimum 
wages. Such laws try to set a uniform 
standard which will prevent employ- 
ers with unfavorable working condi- 
tions from underselling the “good” 
employers. Social insurance also aims 
to-protect the workers from the hard- 
ships caused by industrial accidents, 
ill-health, unemployment, and old age. 
Under these plans pooled reserves are 
built up partially to protect those 
who suffer such losses through no real 
fault of their own. As we have pointed 
out, the two chief means of obtaining 
these ends have either been through 
the creation of separate labor or so- 
cialist parties, as in Europe, or 
through working inside the old parties 
as in the United States. 


The Cooperative Movement 

The third branch of the labor move- 
ment is consumers’ cooperation. Here 
the workers buy goods from their co- 
operative societies at market prices 
but receive dividends in proportion 
to the purchases made and not accord- 
ing to the stock held. Capital is paid 
its wage in the form of interest, but 
it does not control the stores since 
every member has only one vote and 
the shares are in small denominations. 
The profits over and above costs are 
divided among the purchasers accord- 
ing to the amount of their trade. These 
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societies have many millions of mem- 
bers in Europe and have made great 
savings for the workers. They have 
reduced the competitive expenses of 
advertising, salesmanship, etc., which 
private stores have to indulge in, and 
since they know approximately how 
much their members will buy, they are 
able to avoid overstocking. By de- 
veloping their own wholesale societies 
and even their own factories, they 
have obtained the advantages of large- 
scale buying. But while consumers’ 
cooperation has made great headway 
abroad, the movement has so far been 
weak in America. This has been due, 
largely, to the difficulty of. getting 
various nationalities to. cooperate, to 
the mobility of American labor which 
makes the workers reluctant to put 
their efforts into any institution from 
which they may soon move away, and 
to the fact that the mail-order houses 
and chain-stores got on the ground 
first. It has also been caused by the 
highly individualistic nature of our 
population. 

All these lines of effort are primari- 
ly designed to benefit the workers in- 
side the capitalistic system. But in 
recent years there has been an in- 
creasing movement to change that 
system so that it will be owned by 
society and managed for social use 
rather than primarily for private 
profit. 
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Chicago's Panorama 
(Concluded from page 19) 


The National Council of Women 
will present by means of a map with 
moving lights the story of the growth 
and development of organizations, a 
movement made necessary when the 
family ceased to be the most impor- 
tant unit in the community and the 
power of the individual passed into 
the power of the group. Various con- 
stituent groups of the Council will ex- 
hibit some of the projects which have 
been developed by means of organiza- 
tions, such as the Juvenile Court, the 
public kindergartens, changes in the 
type of building used in rural schools, 
tested toys, adult education and Amer- 
icanization work. These exhibits will 
consist of models, many of them to be 
made by the manual training depart- 
ments of the public schools, of moving 
pictures, of murals, and of collected 
and distinctive material as in the case 
of the exhibit of tested toys. 
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CONGRESS FACES DEMANDS 
FOR ECONOMY 


recommend is likely to be opposed 

by a hostile Congress in which the 
Democrats control the House while the 
Insurgent Republicans hold the balance 
of power in the Senate, President Hoover 
in his last annual message to Congress 
made few definite proposals and repeated 
most of the planks on which he ran in the 
late campaign. A complete reorganization 
of the banking system is needed, he said, 
but did not tell how it should be done. 
His principal new recommendation for 
balancing the budget was the general 
manufacturers’ sales tax, which was de- 
feated at the last session, but which is 
very likely to go through in the present 
one. 

In his budget message, the President 
urged a net reduction of $580,000,000 in 
appropriations, the principal items of sav- 
ings to be made up from discontinuance 
of public roads aid to the states and em- 
ergency construction works; and 11 per 
cent pay cut for government employees; 
and a reduction of veterans’ relief. He did 
not approve, however, reduction in com- 
pensation to veterans whose disabilities 
did not arise from active service in war—a 
large item in which the National Economy 
League sees the only hope for substantial 
reduction. Congress may accept some of 
his cuts, especially in regard to public 
works, which many economists feel should 
be expanded in times of serious private 
unemployment. 

President Hoover took drastic steps to 
put into effect the reorganization and abo- 
lition of Government bureaus which he 


EALIZING that whatever he may 


has urged for many years, but upon which — 


Congress has never taken effective action. 
Under the Economy Act passed last June 
he has power to do this, provided he sub- 
mits his reorganization plan to Congress. 
The changes will become effective in 60 
days unless Congress turns thumbs down. 
There is already considerable opposition 
to them on Capitol Hill, incited by the 
departments and bureaus whose jobs would 
be lost. Mr. Hoover in eleven executive 
orders, proposed to scrap fifteen minor 
bureaus and rearrange some forty others. 
He would create four new assistant sec- 
retaries in various departments, under 
whom would be grouped certain related 
activities: (1) For Public Works in the 
Interior Department, to which would be 
transferred all public building, river and 
harbor work and flood control (now in 
War Department), supervising architect 
(now in Treasury), ete. (2) For Educa- 
tion, Health, and Recreation, also in In- 
terior, grouping the Office of Education, 
National Parks, Indian Affairs, Public 
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Talburt in Washington Daily News 


STEMMING THE TIDE 


Health Service, etc. (3) For Merchant 
Marine in the Commerce Department, in- 
cluding the Shipping Board, etc. (4) For 
Land Utilization in the Department of 
Agriculture, including the General Land 
Office. How much actual saving would re- 
sult is unknown—probably not over $50,- 
000,000, but many of these changes would 
doubtless make for greater efficiency in 
operation. 


House Passes 3.2% Beer Bill 


ITH the defeat by six votes of 
Speaker Garner’s effort to se- 
cure a two-thirds vote of the 


House for a resolution for “naked repeal” 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, attention 
in Congress centered on the possibility of 
modifying the Volstead Act to permit 
the manufacture of “real” beer. The fail- 
ure of the repeal move was ascribed chief- 
ly to the votes of 70 “lame duck” Repub- 
licans, although a few Democrats also 
voted against the extreme form of the 
resolution, which made no effort to safe- 
guard against the return of the saloon. 

The House Ways and Means Committee, 
looking for ways to balance the budget, 
agreed on the Collier Bill, to legalize as 
non-intoxicating, beer and other fermented 
liquors with an alcoholic content of not 
over 3.2 per cent by weight. Despite a 
strong lobby of California grape-growers, 
wines were omitted from the bill. The bill 
is in effect simply a broadening of the 
terms of the Volstead Act, which now 
limits the alcoholic content of liquor to 
1 per cent. 

The revenue phase of the Collier bill 
puts a tax of $5 a barrel on the new beer, 
and places license fees on brewers and 
dealers. Where it shall be sold is ignored. 
Estimates of the total income to be de- 
rived from this tax vary widely. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mills declared that 
it would net not more than $150,000,000 a 
year, which would not begin to balance 
the budget. 

(Concluded on page 23) 


The House of Representatives’ important Ways and Means Committee holding hearings on 
the beer bill. The Chairman, James W. Collier, sits at the left of the Semicircle (not visi- 
ble). At the reading desk is Bishop James Cannon, Jr., testifying for the dries. 
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PHILLIPPINE INDEPENDENCE NEARER IN CONGRESS 


dependent nation by 1945. This seems 

a reasonable conclusion from the 
course of recent events at Washington, 
although there are several big “ifs” in the 
way of such a result. The Senate, as one 
of its first pieces of business of the short 
session, passed the much-amended Hawes- 
Cutting bill, the main effect of which 
would be to grant the Filipinos freedom 
after a probationary period of twelve 
years. Since the House had already passed 
at the last session the Hare bill for inde- 
pendence after eight years, the two houscs 
quickly agreed on a compromise bill with 
a term of ten years. However, it is be- 
lieve? probable that President Hoover 
will veto the bill, since he, as well as such 


T* Philippine Islands will be an in- 





also objects to unrestricted immigration 
of Filipinos. At the present session of Con- 
gress these powerful lobbies, working from 
offices in the Capitol itself, have forced 
their views on every Senator. 

The debate on the Hawes-Cutting bill 
was long and confused. Its main provi- 
sions, as finally amended, are as follows: 
(1) When enacted, it must be approved 
by the Philippine Legislature, and a con- 
vention called to frame a constitution, 
which must be approved by a popular vote 
of the Filipinos. (2) After the constitu- 
tion is adopted, a twelve-year period be- 
gins, at the end of which the islands are 
automatically free. (3) During this period 
Filipino immigration will be limited like 
the Chinese and Japanese, which practi- 


A giant independence parade held in Manila during Secretary Hurley's visit, when 100,000 
Filipinos took part. 


cabinet members as Secretaries Hurley and 
Stimson, has expressed strong opposition 
to early independence. If the question must 
then lie over until the new Congress meets, 
the Democratic majority and President- 
elect Roosevelt, pledged by their platform 
to independence, will probably enact it. 
The Philippine problem dates from the 
end of the Spanish-American War in 1898, 
when Spain ceded them to the U. S. for 
$20,000,000. By the Jones Act of 1916, the 
U. S. pledged itself to withdraw from the 
islands as soon as they were capable of 
self-government, and ever since Filipino 
leaders have maintained that they are 
already capable of self-rule. In recent 
years the independence agitation has taken 
a new economic turn. The pressure for it 
in Congress is not primarily on the moral 
grounds that America should redeem its 
promises, but because strong agricultural 
interests, especially the beet-sugar pro- 
ducers of Utah and the cane-sugar growers 
of Louisiana, have protested against the 
admission of Philippine sugar and other 
products free of duty. The Pacific Coast 





cally amounts to exclusion. (4) During the 
trial period Philippine exports to the U. S. 
will be limited to 800,000 tons of raw sugar 
annually, 200,000 tons of coconut oil, and 
8,000,000 tons of hemp. (5) After the sev- 
enth year, exports will be taxed on an as- 
cending scale, beginning with 5 per cent 
annually, and increasing to 25 per cent in 
the twelfth year. The proceeds of this tax 
may be used by the island government to 
pay off indebtedness. After independence, 
of course, the Philippines would be free to 
put tariffs of their own choice on U. S. 
imports, as would the U. S. on Philippine 
exports to us. 

An important point is the attitude of the 
Filipinos themselves. Although many dem- 
onstrations for independence have been 
made, Manuel Quezon, president of the 
Philippine Senate, has attacked the pres- 
ent bills in Congress on the ground of their 
restriction of imports and immigration. 
He demands independence now or not at 
all. However, Congress is unalterably op- 
posed to independence without a. trial 


period. 





SCHOLASTIC 


League "Passes the Buck" 


HE special session of the League of 
Nations Council to consider the re- 


port of the Lytton Commission on the 
Sino-Japanese dispute (Schol., Oct. 22 and 
Nov. 19) turned out to be only another 
exhibition of marking time. While it is 
generally agreed that the decision of ‘the 
League may determine the strength or 
feebleness of its prestige for a long time 
to come, the great powers are reluctant to 
allow matters to come to an open break 
with Japan. The Council session heard long 
pleas by spokesmen of both sides, Yosuke 
Matsuoka for Japan, and Dr. Wellington 
Koo for China. (Both are graduates of 
American universities, Matsuoka of Ore- 
gon, and Koo of Columbia.) Their speeches 
had no effect other than to confirm and 
widen the breach between the two nations. 
Japan’s official reply denied that her action 
in Manchuria had violated any treaties; 
and insisted that Manchukuo is an inde- 
pendent, self-determining state, and that 
her military policy there cannot be undone 
but is strictly an act of self-defense against 
Chinese aggression and the chaos of gov- 
ernment in China and Manchuria. Dr. Koo, 
of course, stood by the Lytton report and 
denied the main contentions of Japan. 





JAPAN'S SPOKESMAN 


Against the protest of Japan, the Coun- 
cil finally voted to refer the whole business 
to a special session of the Assembly. There 
the small nations, headed by Ireland, 
Czechoslovakia, Norway, and Sweden, 
which wish to see Japan checked, dead- 
locked with the great powers, which tacit- 
ly sympathize with Japan. The Assembly 
handed the troublesome question over to 
its Committee of Nineteen. The Committee 
resolved that the dispute should be sub- 
mitted to a “conciliation commission” on 
which both U. S. and Russia should be 
represented on account of their interests 
in the Far East. To this Japan violently 
objected that no neon-League members 
should be included. It now seems certain 
that the League will take no action 
markedly displeasing to Japan—a course 
which is bound to lessen League prestige. 
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France Defaults, Britain Pays, in War Debts Crisis 


HE fateful 15th of December has 

come and gone, leaving a trail of in- 

ternational friction that will not eas- 
ily be repaid. At 5 o’clock on the morn- 
ing the day before the American debt 
installments were due, after an 
all-night session, the French 
Chamber of Deputies voted, 402 
to 187, to reject the brilliant ap- 
peal of Premier Edouard Her- 
riot (air-ee-oh) for payment with 
reservations similar to Great 
Britain’s. It adopted instead a 
resolution which did not use the 
ugly word “default,” but “in- 
vited” the government to “defer” 
payment and to call a general 
conference for adjustment of the 
debt tangle. Herriot, who had 
courageously begged his col- 
leagues to maintain France’s 
honor and not to isolate herself 


to lay his resignation before 
President Lebrun. 

Personally respected, although opposed 
by both the nationalistic Right and the 
moderate Socialists, Herriot refused all 
pleas to return to office unless France 
would agree to pay. Camille Chautemps 
(Show-tong), one of his followers, failed 
to form a cabinet on the same policies. 
Finally: the President designated as Pre- 
mier Joseph Paul-Boncour (Pole-Bong- 
koor), a Senator and War Minister, long 
the right-hand man of Briand as France’s 
representative at Geneva. Paul-Boncour 
retained the majority of Herriot’s cabinet, 
made himself Foreign Minister, and chose 
for Finance Minister Henri Cheron (Shay- 
rong), elderly financier who formerly held 
that post under Tardieu. His policy was 
vague, designed to conciliate American 
opinion, but standing by the deputies’ re- 
fusak to pay until the debts are revised. 
No one claimed that France could not pay 
the relatively trifling sum $19,261,000) due 
in December, for France’s gold reserves 
are higher than any other nation’s but 
America, and her budget is approximately 
balanced. The French insist, however, that 
the Lausanne Agreement, renouncing fur- 
ther German reparations, makes it impos- 
sible to pay America for long, and 
that it is better to settle the question 
openly now as a matter of “principle.” 

Of the eleven European nations 
which owed debt payments to the 
U. S., Belgium, Hungary, Poland, 
and Estonia defaulted along with 
France; Great Britain, Italy 
($1,245,000), Czechoslovakia, Fin- 
land, Latvia, and Lithuania decided 
to pay. Out of the total of some 
$125,000,000 due, Uncle Sam was 
able to collect about $98,000,000. The 
great bulk of this was Great Britain’s 
$95,550,000, the largest single pay- 
ment yet made by any nation at any 
one time. The gold for it consisted 
of 11,500 bars and weighed about 
150 tons. No money actually changed 
hands. Instead, the Bank of England 
“ear-marked” (pasted on tags indi- 
cating that it belonged to America) 


that amount in separate vaults, and tele- 
phoned the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York that it had done so. The American 
bankers then ear-marked the same amount 
(out of gold kept constantly on deposit 


FRANCE'S LEADERS . 
from other nations, walked out (Left) Premier Joseph Paul-Boncour (Right) President Albert Lebrun. would refuse. He then, in an ex- 





by England in New York) for the U. S. 
Treasury. The Treasury sold the gold 
back to the Federal Reserve Bank, which 
credited the Treasury with a deposit of 
$95,550,000. Later, the gold at London 
will be transported by ships to New York. 

There was never much doubt that Eng- 
land would pay. Although there was some 
sentiment for default in the Cabinet and 
House of Commons, the sober opinion of 
the nation wished to see England’s credit 
maintained at par. In the preceding two 
weeks many notes passed back and forth 
between London and Washington in an 
effort to find a method of payment that 
would cause least shock to world curren- 
cies. England declined to pay in pounds, 
while America rejected an offer to pay by 
notes. Finally England decided to risk 
the withdrawal from her gold reserve in 
full, but notified Secretary Stimson that 
she did so with the definite reservation 
that a conference for revision should be 
held in the near future. The present is the 
last payment she will be willing to make 
under the old agreement. Unless the U. S., 
therefore, grants a substantial reduction 
before next June, a wholesale default by 
all the nations may be expected. The Brit- 








John Bull: "O. K., Chiefl But let me remind you that this 
little affair may upset your digestive apparatus.” (Dyke 
White in Glasgow Record.) 


ish payment so far has seemed to strength- 
en confidence in the pound, rather than 
otherwise. 

American opinion is hurt and puzzled by 
the result. The first impulse to sharp 
criticism of France and to an un- 
official boycott of French goods 
has given way to more sober 
thought. Congressional leaders ex- 
pressed appreciation of England’s 
action. President Hoover, in his 
special message to Congress on 
the debts, gave a frank and clear 
exposition of the situation. He 
made it clear that a review of the 
debts must be made, and again 
urged the creation of a commts- 
sion by Congress to deal with the 
debtors and also to take an ac- 
tive part in the disarmament and 
world economic conferences, 
though knowing that Congress 


change of telegrams with Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt, proposed again that the 
President-elect join with him in cortduct- 
ing preliminary negotiations. Governor 
Roosevelt politely but firmly declined, 
holding that he could take no responsi- 
bility for any action that would commit 
his administration in the eyes of Europe 
before he assumes office. Hé would be 
glad to have President Hoover conduct 
through personal representatives fact- 
finding investigations, but declined to ap- 
point any eminent Democrat such as Owen 
Young or Colonel House at this time. 
President Hoover then published the en- 
tire correspondence, and the question is 
apparently at a standstill until after 
March 4. It is believed, however, that the 
President will begin some conversations 
with the debtor governments in January, 
the results of which will be available to 
the incoming President. Already, Premier 
Paul-Boncour has called upon Ambassador 
Edge and hinted that he would like to 
discuss the possibility of ultimate pay- 
ment. On the whole, the French default 
has at least cleared the air, and brought 
the responsible groups in all countries 
to a realization of the seriousness of the 
situation. 


House Passes Beer Bill 
(Concluded from page 21) 

With only a few hours’ debate, 
the House passed the Collier bill by 
a vote of 230 to 165, which is ‘ample 
since only a majority was required. 
When the bill was sent to the Sen- 
ate, however, there was much doubt 
as to definite action. Leading dry 
Senators demanded time to consider 
its details, especially in regard to 
places of sale. It was suggested by 
some that the beer tax be combined 
with a sales tax measure to make 
sure of balancing the budget and 
because President Hoover is report- 
ed likely to veto the beer bill alone. 
He, as does Senator Borah, feels 
that the passage of beer legislation 
before repeal would be a nullification 
of the Constitution. 
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The huge Radio City Music Hall, seating 6,200, showing “sunburst” ceiling effect and 
contour curtain. 


Radio City Opens 


ITH the opening of two thea- 
ters, the Radio City Music Hall 
and the RKO Roxy, Rockefeller 


center in Christmas week put in opera- 
tion the first items of New York’s latest 
building enterprise, which has been de- 
scribed as a combination art and real- 
estate unit. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
bought or leased most of three city blocks 
to build what was intended originally for 
a concentrated home of commercial drama, 
cinema, music, opera, broadcasting, danc- 
ing, and allied arts. It was also intended 
to be a model architectural development. 


The good intentions have not all become 
paving stones, as is seen in the photo- 
graphs of the Music Hall interior. Both 
theaters represent the most strenuous ef- 
forts of modern design and technology. 
The Music Hall, which will present page- 
ants, opera, concerts, circuses, ballets, and 
spectacles, seats 6,200. Its stage is built 
in three sections which may be raised or 
lowered by elevators. When the three sec- 
tions are locked together, the center may 
be revolved. The orchestra platform may 
be lowered, rolled back and elevated be- 
hind the stage without the musicians leav- 
ing their seats. The curtain may open 
wide enough to show a battle scene or it 
may leave an opening, or several openings, 
the size for a Punch and Judy show. 

The decor shows little ornamentation, 
depending on line and mass for effect. 
Aluminum is used widely, in statues, ban- 
isters, furniture, and fixtures, as are other 
relatively new materials. Clever lighting 
and bright materials contrive a glamor- 
ous effect. The RKO Roxy Theatre is only 
slightly more ornamented than the Music 
Hall and is a striking contrast to the 
sumptuousness of the original Roxy Thea- 
ter. Like other New York movie palaces, 
it will supplement screen attractions with 
ornate stage shows. Both theaters are 
under the direction of S. L. Rothafel 
(“Roxy”) who has Robert Edmond Jones 
to design scenery and costumes. 


"Fugitive" Saved from 


Chain Gang 


IKE many another young man who 
oe went through the World War, 
Robert Elliott Burns returned to 
civilian life no Pollyanna. He was bitter, 
nervous, and restless. The job which 
formerly had found him idealistic, am- 
bitious, and keen now irritated him, and 
he took to wandering. He cashed a bad 
check in New York. In Atlanta, he was 
broke. When he followed two men who 
offered him a job, he found himself shar- 
ing in a grocery-store hold-up, which 
netted less than $6. For this he was con- 
victed and sentenced to serve in the chain 
gang. His escape, his rise to a $20,000 a 
year editorship, his betrayal, his return 
on promise of a pardon, the refusal of 
pardon, and his second escape are told with 
some embellishment in his book and in the 
stirring movie of the same title, “I Am 
a Fugitive from a Chain Gang,” in which 
Paul Muni stars. 











The publicity which resulted led Georgia 
authorities to attempt to recall him to fin- 
ish his term. Burns was arrested in New 
Jersey, where he had made no attempt 
to conceal himself, and held for a hearing 
before Governor Moore, who was asked 
by Georgia to sign extradition papers 
which would surrender Burns to a Georgia 
officer. At a dramatic hearing, attended 
by an audience thoroughly sympathetic to 
Burns, Arthur Garfield Hays of the Civil 
Liberties Union read a letter from Clar- 
ence Darrow which described Burns as 
“a fugitive from injustice.’ His mother 
wept as she told of his model boyhood. 
Even the grocer who was robbed appeared 
to testify in the prisoner’s favor. In the 
end, Governor Moore refused to surrender 
Burns to Georgia and he was released by 
New Jersey police, but he is still tech- 
nically a fugitive. Governor Russell of 
Georgia denounced Governor Moore for 
attempting to “obstruct justice” and pass- 
ing judgment on the affairs of another 
state. 


SCHOLASTIC 


Twelve Women 


DDED to the indoor exercises of 
choosing All-American football 
teams and mythical Presidential 


Cabinets (Scholastic, Dec. 17) is a stunt 
provided by the circulation department of 
the Ladies Home Journal in cooperation 
with the National Council of Women. 
They arranged for 128,882 ballots to be 
cast by American women for the twelve 
leaders of their sex who have made the 
most valuable contributions to American 
progress in the last 100 years. 

Five out of six voted for Mary Baker 
Eddy, founder of the Christian Science 
Church, whose name led all the rest. In 
order followed Jane Addams, of Hull 
House, Nobel Peace Prize winner; Clara 
Barton, founder of American Red Cross; 
Frances E. Willard, founder of W. C. T. 
U.; Susan B. Anthony, suffragist; Helen 
Keller, who overcame the handicaps of 
deafness and blindness; Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin; Ju- 
dia Ward Howe, who wrote “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic”; Amelia Earhart 
Putnam, aviatrix; Carrie Chapman Catt, 
suffragist and pacifist; Mary Lyon, 
founder of Mt. Holyoke College; and Dr. 
Mary E. Woolley, president of Mt. Holy- 
oke College, the first woman’s college in 
this country. 

Large votes were polled by Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, Evangeline Booth, Louisa 
Alcott, Ida Tarbell, and Mary Pickford. 
Scattering votes were given Mrs. Franklin 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Herbert Hoover, Mrs. 
Charles Lindbergh, Dr. Florence Rena 
Sabin, Willa Cather, Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, and Kathleen Norris. Few, if any, 
were cast for Edna Millay, Ruth Pratt 
McCormick, Edith Wharton, Margaret 
Sanger, Theresa Helburn, Edna Ferber, 
Isadora Duncan, Margaret Fuller, Grace 
Abbott, or Frances Perkins. 


Jane Addams didn’t think she belonged. 
For her own selection of twelve, she added 
to the list Lucy Stone Blackwell of the 
Lucy Stone League; Julia Lathrop of Hull 
House; Florence Kelley, founder of Con- 
sumers’ League; Dr. Alice Hamilton, Har- 
vard professor of medicine; Dr. Florence 
Sabin, anatomist; and Lillian Wald, of 
Henry Street Settlement. She rejected her- 
self, Mary Baker Eddy, Helen Keller, 
Amelia Earhart Putnam, Clara Barton, 
and Mary Lyon. 





Bubbles From the News 
Cauldron 


Prominent persons who died within the 
past few weeks included: Eugene Brieux, 
the French dramatist; Edmund Vance 
Cook, popular American light-verse poet; 
Eduard Bernstein, veteran German Social- 
ist leader who “revised” Karl Marx’s doc- 
trines; Dr. William J. Holland, the “but- 
terfly man” who once directed Carnegie 
Museum of Pittsburgh; Dr. Thomas E. 
Finegan, former Pennsylvania superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 

am * + 


A motion for impeachment of President 
Hoover “for high crimes and misde- 
meanors,” chiefly in connection with his 
war debt policies, introduced in the House 
by Representative McFadden of Pennsyl- 
vania, was overwhelmingly voted down by 
361 to 8. 
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PEOPLE in 


AND HOWE 


Franklin D. Roosevelt calls Louis 
McHenry Howe, “Ludevic.” Howe calls 
himself Roosevelt’s “no”-man. Since the 
beginning of Roose- 
velt’s political career 
as State Senator at 
Albany, Howe has 
been his adviser, con- 
fessor, watch-dog, er- 
rand-boy, companion, 
and mentor. Howe’s 
thin, seamed, faintly 
sinister face has in- 
spired stories that he 
is a master mind who 
has manoeuvered the 
career of the President-elect like a puppet- 
master. Other stories are that he is simply 
a devoted hero-worshipper. 

Whatever is his true position with 
Roosevelt, Howe certainly knows practical 
politics. His youth was spent in Saratoga 
when that horse-racing and health resort 
was a political capital of the country. 
His father was a postmaster and news- 
paper editor. Howe took over his father’s 
job of correspondent for the New York 
Herald and learned the ways of presi- 
dents, governors, and party bosses. Tak- 
ing personal straw votes of the counties, 
he learned the ways of the average voter. 
When he saw the new State Senator 
Roosevelt buck Tammany Boss Murphy, 
he told himself that here was a future 
President. 

From that time, he spent most of his 
days with Roosevelt. To enjoy week-ends 
with his family in Fall River, Massachu- 
setts, he has commuted regularly, from 
Albany, Washington, New York, and 


Presidential Adviser 


. Warm Springs, Ga. His idiosyncrasies are 


many. He wears curious high collars and 
likes his clothes, friends, and reading old- 
fashioned. He is an authority on American 
police systems. For amusement, he draws, 
etches, and writes poetry. He dislikes pub- 
licity and seeks no political preferment. 
He is an excellent amateur photographer. 
At 62, he weighs 105 pounds, and is nearly 
bald. Insomnia bothers him chronically, 
but it helps him think. After March 4 he 
will live mainly at the White House. 


BASSO PROFUNDO 


Because he has recently finished work 
in the French talkie production of “Cyrano 
de Bergerac,” because it is rumored he is 
to teach singing in 
the United States 
“to encourage young 
American __ voices,” 
because his autobi- 
ography, Men and 
Masks, has just been 
published, because 
this season was his 
first in the United 
States in four years, 
but chiefly because 
his bass voice in the 
opera, from the con- 
cert hall, or on the radio, is good for the 
ears, Feodor Chaliapin has been taking up 
a lot of newsprint lately. 

The former Metropolitan star, whose 
salary at one time was a third higher than 





As Faust 


the NEWS 


Caruso’s best, was born in Russia, the 
son of a worker, fifty-nine years ago. He 
was apprenticed to a cobbler when he was 
seven, but his voice brought him up in the 
world. In those days he was a crony of 
Lenin and Gorki. For singing workers’ 
songs before Russia’s pampered audiences, 
he was censured by the Czar government. 
After the Revolution, the Soviet Govern- 
ment titled him National Artist of the Re- 
public. But then he found that proletar- 
ians cared no more for music than capi- 
talists. What’s more, the Communists took 
his lands and his wine-cellars. So Chaliapin 
wangled his way out of Russia and vowed 
never to return until he can be buried 
there. The Soviets offered him every in- 
ducement, but he said no. Then Russia 
took his title from him and vowed to have 
nothing further to do with such unstable 
fellows as artists. 

He sings in a half dozen languages and 
wants to make another movie if his first 
is successful. He keeps his valuable throat 
wrapped in blankets. Right now he seems 
to be commuting between the U.S.A. and 
France. 


PUNCHINELLO 

PUNCH, founded 1841, is what upper- 
class England reads for well-bred laughs. 
About its celebrated Round Table, called 
the “mahogany tree” 
by Thackeray, the 
island’s gods of cari- 
cature and humor as- 
semble for Wednes- 
day luncheons. At the 
head of the table un- 
til recently sat Editor 
Sir Owen Seaman, 
who felt he was old 
enough at 71 to retire. 
When E. V. Knox 
took the vacancy, he 
was the first new edi- 
tor in twenty-six years. 

Seaman in his time must have printed 
a million jokes, although Punch is not ex- 
clusively funny. In addition to social satire 
and political caricature, it publishes poetry 
in a serious, patriotic vein and a diary of 
Parliament. Sir Owen looks rather like a 
kindly John Bull. Cambridge and a pro- 
fessorship equipped him for the office of 
humorist, which he regards soberly. “Hu- 
mor,” he says, “is a solvent against shams 
and hypocrisies; a corrective against vul- 
garities and extravagances. To serve this 
corrective end, humor should be genial and 
always impersonal. It should concern itself 
with institutions, with habits.” 

Under his guidance, Punch turned from 
liberal to conservative. The cover design 
adopted in 1849 is the cover design used 
today. Reticent Englishmen do not sign 
their contributions. Punch’s most famous 
joke (“Advice to those about to marry: 
Don’t”) was contributed anonymously. 
Editor Seaman was known only as “O.S.” 
The new editor signs his work “Evoe.” 
Asked if he would make any changes in 





Editor Seaman 


. the magazine, Knox said, “Punch is not 


only a magazine; it is an institution. Many 
of our readers would regard the slightest 
change with a deep sense of personal in- 
jury.” 
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omecAlong! 


1 See Chicago and the Century 
* of Progress Exposition with 

all the wonders of the modern 

world as guests of Scholastic. 


2 Earn a $25 present of books 
* for your classroom library. 


3 Win one of the iridium-tipped 

* fountain pens which Scho- 
lastic is giving away in every 
school participating in Scholastic’s 
second annual NEWS EXAM- 
INATION. 


Here’s How 


Next April, high school students over 
all the country are going to take Scho- 
lastic’s test on national and inter- 
national news. Five national prize win- 
ners and their teachers receive round 
trips to Chicago with special accom- 
modations of the Greyhound Lines, 
including nightly stopovers in first- 
rate hotels in important cities along 
the route. 


You can be one of this party. See 
that your history or social studies or 
English teacher sends for free copies 
of the examination with this coupon. 


Right Now 
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SCHOLASTIC 


NEWS EXAMINATION 


Wabash Bldg. Pittsburgh, Penna. 


I promise to give Scholastic’s short news 


examination to ................... students next 
April. Please send copies of the test and 
complete rules. I understand this involves* 
no cost or obligation. 


Name. ssa aaaiictana datetime 
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Portrait of a Grindstone 


AST summer as I was driv- 
ing past a_ Berkshire 
farm, I spied this lovely 
old grindstone in the 

darkened doorway of the wagon 
shed. I stopped the car, grabbed 
my camera, and walked across 
the farm yard to take the grind- 
stone’s picture. Calling to the 
farmer who sat in his front 
yard with his entire household 
—it was Sunday afternoon, I 
asked his permission to take 
the picture. This request he 
granted willingly enough, 
though with evident suspicion 
of my motives. Why, in the 
name of common sense should a 


WASH DRAWING 


THE ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPH 
Whether you live in city or country there are picturesque 
sketching subjects near your door. Sunlight and shadow 
often make the most commonplace objects dramatic and 
beautiful. 


sane man desire a photograph 
of an old tumbledown grind- 
stone! The farmer didn’t say 
that — out loud—pbut there 
could be no mistaking his look. 
Of course any explanation I 
could make would only increase 
his pity for my condition. So I 
merely clicked the shutter and 
drove away. 

And now I set my trophy be- 
fore Scholastic artists, ren- 
dered in four different tech- 
niques, pen and ink, pencil, 
watercolor, and linoleum print. 
Try your hand at whichever of 
these media most appeals to 
you. 


WOODCUT TECHNIQUE 
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The Horse 
In Sculpture 


By CATHERINE BEACH ELY 


ORSE and rider have inspired the sculp- 
tor all down the ages. One of the finest, 
if not the finest, equestrian statue in the 
world is that of Bartolommeo Colleoni, 

dashing Venetian soldier of fortune, by the fam- 
ous Venetian sculptor, Verrochio. Man and horse 
express splendid audacity and the assurance of 
power. They seem irresistible in their pride and 
strength, the expression of conquering, on-moving 
force. The trappings of master and horse show 
sumptuous Venetian decorations. 


Andrea Del Verrochio, sculptor of Colleoni on 
horseback, had the versatility and power of his 
era—fifteenth century Italy. This gilded bronze 
equestrian statue, which stands in the Piazza of 
the Church of Saints John and Paul in Venice, 
was unveiled in Italy as a masterpiece of colossal 
genius, not long after the discovery of America by 
Christopher Columbus. A reproduction of this 
most imposing of all equestrian statues is well 
placed in the lofty peristyle of the New York 
Metropolitan Museum, where it can be studied by 
every lover of powerful beauty in rider and horse. 


The horse as champion on gala occasions is vi- 
vaciously portrayed by the nineteenth century 
French artist, Antoine Louis Barye. This bronze statu- 
ette shows a prancing horse in festival mood, proud of 
himself and the occasion. His splendid muscles seem to 
move under his glossy skin. Neck arched, nostrils dis- 
tended, he curvets in full-blooded exaltation. One can 
almost hear spirited martial music and see floating ban- 
ners of brilliant colors. 


Although he loved animals, Louis Barye toiled for years 
in Paris as a goldsmith before he discovered his true bent. 
The discovery came to him when watching the animals 
in the Jardin des Plantes, and from then on he became 
a sculptor of splendid animal groups for the public places 
of Paris and Versailles. He had a way of his own, and 
he keenly felt the romantic aspects of powerful animals. 
That he thoroughly understood equine anatomy and spirit 
shows in his statue of a prancing horse at the Metro- 
politan Museum. 


Equestrian Statue of Bartolommeo Colleoni 
' By Andrea Del Verrochio 
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_ Above—Prancing Horse by Antoine Louis Barye 
At left—Bronze Statuette by Edgar Hilaire Germain Degas 


Degas, the great French artist, felt friendly admiration 
for the thoroughbred horse, highstrung and ambitious 
under the rider’s guidance. Degas gives us the horse in 
action with such a combination of vivid concentration and 
casual naturalness that his statuettes do not seem like 
sculpture. They move with the fire of life and reveal every 
characteristic of this intelligent animal so closely asso- 
ciated with sport. 








MATERIALS 


FOR 


High School Artists 


AND 


Craftsmen 
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DECORATIVE 
DESIGNERS 


USE 
ARTISTA 2": 
CRAYOL COLORED 


CRAYONS 
Made by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd ST. NEW YORK 


weeveveTe™ 
LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Instruction folders, tools, fine leathers, designs. A 
complete line of equipment for leathercraft for home 
or for school. Free illustrated catalogue. Special at- 
tention to schoo! orders. One day service. Write 


Cc. W. DANNENHAUER 
143 N. 4th STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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Send 5¢ for Instruction Sheet 
“BOOK COVERS and PORTFOLIOS" 








LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Everything which the craftsman can possibly need in his 

work. Send for free illustrated price list and sample card 

of Graton & Knight quality leathers and all accessories. 

Leathercraft instruction book together with supplement 
may be had for 50 cents. 

LEATHERCRAFT STUDIOS 

Dept. W-32 

GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 

Worcester, Mass. 


v Enter The » 
SCHOLASTIC APPLIED DESIGN AWARD 
Sponsored By 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON Company 
338-438 HAYES AVE. SANDUSKY: OHIO 
* 200 FIFTH AVE. NEWYORK - 











The NEW 

DIXON 
CATALOG 
OF TOOLS 
for the ART 
METAL 
CRAFTS 


How to Obtain a Copy:- 
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EUM BLOCK u' 
EL MAKING AND WOOD 6 


The Catalog will be sent FREE 
to Teachers and School Adminis- 
trative Departments. To Students 
and Craftsmen a charge of $1.00 
will be made. This amount will 
be credited against any purchase 
of $5.00 or more, made within 
one year, 


In order that we may have a 
suitable record for the sending 
of supplemental data of value to 
Teachers which may develop 
later we request that Teachers 
give Name and Address of School 
and Subjects they teach, in addi- 
tion to mailing address for Cata- 
log. 





Tre new Dixon Catalog, of more than 200 
pages is nearly ready for distribution. It is the 
most comprehensive catalog you have ever 
seen covering Metal Arts Tools and Supplies. 
It contains explanations of processes and text 
book material. It also features Linoleum Block 
Printing, Leather Craft, Wood Carving, Lapi- 
dary Work and Model Making, with sections 
devoted to Chasing, Repousse, Etching, 
Enameling, Electro-plating, etc. 

Register your name and address NOW to 

receive this Book, which will be issued within 

a few weeks. Read opposite paragraph. 


WILLIAM DIXON, INCORPORATED 


32 EAST KINNEY STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Early Genius 


(Concluded from page 13) 


portant considerations. The possession 
of creative powers need make a young- 
ster neither a hermit nor a social 
oddity. 

The gradual development of child- 
hood skills into the ability of a mature 
artist, able to withstand criticism as 
well as the inevitable periods of dis- 
couragement, will assure with it a sane 
outlook on life, the ability to give-and- 
take with persons of one’s own genera- 
tion and the physical strength to stand 
the daily grind. While the by-products 
of the right training, as the reader will 
note, are good for all of us—we need 
not be geniuses to find them helpful— 
they are particularly necessary in the 
case of a sensitive soul whose personal 
frustration or defeat would mean a 
real loss to humanity. 


The young poet’s interest in living 
as an art must be made to keep pace 
with his interest in literature. He must 
read for enjoyment though not neces- 
sarily for imitation. Originality is sel- 
dom hurt by one’s early admirations. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge was deeply 
impressed with the sonnets of W. L. 
Bowles to which he was introduced by 
a classmate. And yet nothing that 
Bowles did can compare in quality 
with the remarkable output of his 
devotee. Many a poet has been awak- 
ened to emulation by the work of an- 
other. Keats began by trying to write 
like Spenser, author of The Faerie 
Queene, but developed both his themes 
and his style in accordance with the 
dictates of his own genius. 


Too early publication is therefore 
not advised. A good thing will keep in 
a portfolio and can always be pub- 
lished. Much of the juvenilia, even of 
the greatest poets, could well have 
been spared. Tennyson spent a life- 
time in revising those earlier efforts 
which he himself, as an artist and 
critic, was later forced to condemn. 


All in all, much depends on the 
quality of sane attention which our 
young prodigy is likely to get from 
parents and teachers. If he is not 
treated as a hothouse product but 
rather as one whose growth, both as 
a& man and as a writer, must neces- 
sarily take time, the chances for his 
ultimate success will be good. In any 
event he will not be like the little 
nuisance in the boarding house whose 
mother defended his antics by saying 
that she would do nothing to destroy 
his individuality. “True,” said one of 
the suffering guests, “but before I did 
what you are doing I should make sure 
that his individuality is worth pre- 
serving.” The point of the story and 
perhaps the gist of my message is that 
you cannot make a great artist out of 
a small potato. 
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ON THE AIR 


WORDS 

Among the best commercial features in 
radio are those sponsored by a public 
utilities company with Heywood Broun, 
columnist of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, as the star. The idea of an oral 
newspaper, with a front page, editorial, 
feature department, and so on, is rather 
original and usually good to hear. Albert 
Payson Terhune, the dog writer, Christo- 
pher Morley, essayist, and Hendrick Wil- 
lem Van Loon, who is an authority on 
everything, help along. Even the adver- 
tising, as Broun renders it, is interesting. 

Saturdays bring you Columbia’s Public 
Affairs Institute, F. W. Wile on the Wash- 
ington situation, and the Economic World 
Today, a series under the auspices of the 
National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education with the co-operation of Brook- 
ings Institution. The last named series is 
a lively round table affair with lots of 
suggestions for further study. Tuesday 
nights beginning January 3 at 7:15 
(E.S.T.), another excellent series on “You 
and Your Government,” sponsored by the 
same Council begins, featuring famous 
political experts and members of Congress. 


MUSIC 

Schoolrooms are the particular audience 
which Walter Damrosch’s lecture concerts 
seek to reach. Los Angeles children are 
reported to have volunteered to come to 
school an hour earlier in order to be al- 
lowed to hear this program. The public 
utility group mentioned before are also 
bringing Lily Pons, Lucrezia Bori, Rosa 
Ponselle, John Charles Thomas, Tito 
Schipa, and other vocal stars to their ser- 
ies of Sunday concerts. 

The International High School Artists 
Society, including the choir from Chicago’s 
Lindbloom High School, sang on December 
31. Chicago has another, a Cappella choir 
singing over NBC on Sunday. The group 
is entirely non-professional. And, speaking 
of vocalists, the Kremlin Art Quintette on 
Sundays has some of the most moving 
music you ever heard. 


SPECIAL ATTRACTION 

Edna St. Vincent Millay began a series 
of four programs, reading her own poems, 
over a coast-to-coast network on Christ- 
mas. In the last, she will read requested 
works. 

During her first broadcast Miss Millay 
said that high school students were suffer- 
ing from starvation of the imagination. 
Her remark was in answer to letters ask- 
ing her to explain the meaning of her 
poem, “The Harp Weaver,” which many 
students are required to study. 














Parable At Twenty 


There was a man who fasted once 
And would not eat false bread. 

(I’m tired of looking at these stones, 
Oh, when shall I be fed?) 


There was a man who thirsted once 
Hanging upon a tree. 

(Take back this sop of vinegar 

The mocking thrust to me.) 


Where are the loaves and jars of wine 
That stayed the marriage throng? 
I am the one who most would feast, 
Why must I wait so long? 
—Sherman Conrad 

Formerly Scott High School, 

Toledo, Ohio. 

First Prize, Poetry, 1928 


“Rich man— 
Poor man— 
Beggar man 


Thief—” 


FOOTBALL HEROES 
D+* MARKS 


“Doctor— 
Lawyer— 
Merchant 
Chief—” 


HISTORY SCHOLARS 
ENGLISH SHARKS 


All have this much in common. They enjoy The Golden 
Book and are lost without it. English sharks like it for its 
variety, colour and life. Football heroes like it because 
although they read it for their own entertainment, they 
find that it also raises their I1.Q. and their marks, in a 
pleasant, painless way. 


Within its pages, the great writers of all time tell their 
stories . . . stories of high adventure and romance .. . 
stories of mystery and magic... stories of life and love 
throughout the ages. 


mye 


Relax & Read.. Enjoy Yourself 
Subscribe to 


The Golden Book 


Special Introductory Offer 
Six months for one dollar 


GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE, Sch, 1-33 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Put me down for six issues of the new Golden Book, and send a bill for $1. This 
obligates me in no way as I may cancel the subscription after seeing the first issue 


if not delighted. 


Name 





City and State... 


[] Check here if you prefer Golden Book for a year. Regular subscription rate, $3. 
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Junior Playmates 
priced as low as $4.75* 


Pack these long cold winter afternoons and 
evenings with fun! This fascinating book tells 
how. And it is yours for the asking. Just send 
us the oe below and we will mail you— 

lutely free—a copy of our “Home Magnet” 
—a beautiful illustrated booklet which tells all 
aboutBru..:wickJ uniorPlaymatebilliard tables. 

As soon as you see these various models, you'll 
understand why you can have so much fun 
playing billiards. Talk about excitement! Say 
—wait till you and the other boys and Dad him- 
self (the old master) get to matching wits and 
skill on a Brunswick! Maybe YOU won't be 
proud when you take ‘em into camp! 

Brunswick Junior Playmates are made as 
sturdy and strong as an ox—built by the oldest 
and largest manufacturer of billiard tables, 
And you can buy one fully equipped for as little 
as $4.75.* Of course, there are higher priced 
tables too—all the way up to $75.* Our free 
booklet fully describes and pictures all models. 
So be sure to clip the coupon today for your 
free copy. 

* Prices slightly higher in West and Southwest 

MAIL THIS COUPON——— 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
623-633 S. Wabash Ave. Dept.S-2 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Without obligating me, please send your “Home Magnet.” 


Name 
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Dr. Steigman, who is head of the English 
department of Seward Park High School in 
New York City, is an accomplished amateur 
figure skater and is known as well on the ice 
of St. Moritz, Quebec, and Lake Placid, as he 
is on the roof of Madison Square Garden 
where his club, the Manhattan Figure Skating 
Club, holds forth. 











A SMART HOTEL IN ATLANTIC CITY 


ST. CHARLES 
ENTIRE BLOCK ON THE BOARDWALK 


Rates, facilities and atmosphere ideal for meet- 
ings of education associations. 





Tell Your 
Teacher Today 


THAT YOU WANT 
TO RENEW YOUR 


Scholastic subscription for 
the second Semester, February 
through May, 50 cents, includ- 
ing the annual Student Writ- 
ten Number, which alone sells 
for 25 cents a copy. 











HEN you first attempted to 
skate you were glad you could 
manage just to stay up and 


escape a sudden “forced landing” on the 
ice. But soon you were sufficient master 
of the slippery art to be able to get around 
the rink or the pond, however fearfully 
your legs and arms may have floundered 
about. Presently you had _ confidence 
enough to play tag and prisoner’s base, 
then you reached for a hockey stick, be- 
gan to turn “rink corners,” skated back- 
ward, developed a racing stroke. Then, 
seeking new worlds to conquer, perhaps 
you have decided to look more closely into 
this “figure skating” that was featured at 
the Olympic games last winter. 

Examine, therefore, Fig. 1, which shows 
you the blade of a racing skate (a), which 
is narrow and flat—a long rectangle; the 
blade of a general or hockey skate (b) 
which is ground hollow, so that you skate 
on two sharp edges—on two straight lines; 
and the blade of a figure skate (c) which, 
in addition to being ground hollow, is 
curved, so that you skate on two sharp 
curves. On a figure skate, therefore, you 
are supported, as a rocker is, on a single 
point, which, like the rocker, may be shift- 
ed to any part of the curve. 

That is why it is so easy, once you are 
on figure skates, to turn and twist and 
spin about on the skates. The beginner is 
tempted to perform at once. Could he 
only see how ridiculous he looks unless his 
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SCHOLASTIC 


Try Figure Skating 


By B. M. STEIGMAN 


a. Racing blade 
b. Hockey blade 
c. Figure-skating blade ™ 


body and limbs are coérdinated he would 
stop that, learn just how the standard 
graceful figures are performed and, as a 
result, enjoy such skating as will make all 
his former experiences on the ice seem 
mighty tame stuff. 


The standard elementary figures can be 
learned in a few weeks. The first and most 
important are the circles. Since you skate 
on only one edge, either the outside edge 
or the inside, you can by skating forward 
make an outside forward circle, or an in- 
side forward circle, depending on whether 
your weight is on the outside edge of your 
skate or on the inside. You can, by skat- 
ing backward similarly make an outside 
backward circle or an inside backward 
circle. Each circle is skated first on the 
right foot, and then, tangent to it, in the 
opposite direction, on the left foot. The 
two circles together form, approximately, 
the figure eight. (See Fig. 2) 


The outside forward eight. Place right 


The writer and partner at St. Moritz, completing an outside backward spiral, his partner a cor- 
responding outside forward spiral. Note slightly bent skating knee; free (or balance) leg turned 
outward at the hip, slightly bent, with foot pointing downward; head erect, eyes off the ice. 
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foot on ice perpendicular to left foot. 
Strike off on right foot, leaning outward, 
so that you are on outside edge of the 
skate. Don’t be tempted to throw body in 
opposite direction to keep from falling. 
Assume position shown in Fig. 2a: skat- 
ing knee slightly bent, free (generally 
called “balance”) leg behind and turned 
outward at the hip, skating shoulder for- 
ward and balance shoulder back, both 
arms pointing backward on your left side. 
You will find yourself moving in a circle, 
clockwise. When this circle has been about 
two thirds completed, you bring the bal- 
ance leg slowly past the skating leg and 
then in front of it, your arms move slowly 
around until they point backward on your 
right side, your 
shoulders revolve un- 
til your skating 
shoulder is back and 
your balance shoul- 
der forward. Your 
position at the com- 
pletion of the circle 
should be that of 
Fig. 2b. That is, you 
are now in a position 
for striking off with 
your left foot, precisely as you did before 
with your right, and can perform the sec- 
ond half of the figure eight, following the 
same directions. 

That’s a lot to remember, isn’t it? But 
once you have tried them you will find 
these movements simple and natural, and 
you will be delighted with the figure you 
cut—actually—on the ice. 


The inside forward eight. Strike off (as 
always) on right foot, leaning inward, 
however, on the inside edge of the 
skate. You will at first find this easier, 
for you have less fear of falling. You 
perform this circle of course counter- 
clockwise. The balance shoulder is 
kept forward at the start and the 
skating shoulder back, both arms 
pointing backward on your right side. 
When two thirds of the circle has 
been completed you slowly pass the 
balance foot forward, slowly revolve 
the body to bring both arms to the 
left, bring the balance shoulder back 
and the skating shoulder forward; so 
that you are in a position at the close 
of the circle to strike off on the left 
foot for the second half of the inside 


(Left) Rocker, spec- 
taclesand spin. ( Right) 
Counter and spiral 


combined. 
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Circles 
(tights ) 


C3 


Single 
Threes the 


Outside backward eight. Strike off back- 
ward on outside edge of right foot, bal- 
ance foot in front, balance shoulder for- 
ward. Shift gradually, and revolve, as in 
forward eights, to opposite position, slow- 
ly moving balance foot back so as to be 
ready for second half of the backward 
eight on the left foot. The inside back- 
ward eight is performed in a similar man- 
ner; but it is the most difficult of the 
edges and requires much practice. 


Single outside three. Strike off as for 
an outside forward eight, but make the 
complete turn of the body when circle is 
to be made. The balance shoulder, accord- 
ingly, has been brought forward as far as 
possible. Now at the point of the three 
swing balance shoulder back, allow the 
arrested skate to move backward on an 
inside edge for the completion of the 
three. Hold this inside edge so that both 
halves of the three are equal. 


When you can skate the three on one 
foot you must learn how to do it equally 
well on the other. That holds for all fig- 
ures. Don’t become a one-legged skater! 

Double outside three. The first turn is 
done like a regular three. The balance 
foot, which is behind now when the first 
three has been completed, is now passed 
forward and the shoulders kept from re- 
volving too fast. Have sufficient speed, 
however, for the second “three turn,” and 
as the foot has already been brought for- 
ward, you will be ready to strike off for 
the double outside three with the left foot. 

Serpentine, or change of edge. Skate 
half of the outside forward circle, bring 
balance leg forward, shift weight of body 
to change from outside edge to in- 
side, pass balance leg back at the 
same time, and complete an inside 
forward circle. Then strike off with 
other leg for half of an inside for- 
ward circle, bring leg forward, shift 
weight of body to an outside edge, 
pass balance leg back at the same 
time, and complete an outside for- 
ward circle. 

The change of edge may later be 
accomplished without movement of 
balance leg. The S shaped figure, 
requiring a swaying from one edge 
of the skate to the other, is one of 
most graceful movements in 
figure skating. 

Figure eight on one foot. This as 
Fig. 2 shows is like the serpentine, 
except that you skate all of the out- 
side forward circle before you shift 
to an inside edge for a full inside 
forward circle. 

These are the simplest standard 
or “school” figures. When you have 
mastered these you will want to 
learn how to skate loops, brackets, 
counters, rockers, spreadeagles, 
spectacles, and the endless combi- 
nations in “free” skating of these 
with jumps, spirals, spins, and 
pirouettes. And of course you will 
want to learn pair-skating and danc- 
ing on ice. Once you have learned 
the waltz, the ten and fourteen-step 
(fox trot), and the new tango that 
has just come from England, you 
will agree that dancing on a wooden 
floor can never be more than second 
best. (Concluded on page 33) 
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AN you draw the airplane motor mas- 
ter connecting rod above . . . as it has 
been drawn by Mr. J. H. Constantine, In- 
dustrial Director of the Passaic Public 
Schools, Passaic, N. J., noted engineer and 
instructor who has personally taught thou- 
sands of pupils and their teachers? 
This fascinating subject is but one of a 
number which Mr. Constantine has pre- 
ared and included in a handsome brochure 
eaflet-—“The Romance of Industry” to 
show high school students the intensely in- 
teresting relation of mechanical drawing 
to today’s industry. All of these subjects 
and many similar ones which you can think 
up yourself, as well as class work can be 
entered by you in the brand new 


HIGGINS’ AWARD CONTEST 
FOR MECHANICAL DRAWING 


There are substantial cash prizes and honorable mention 
awards consisting of fine sets of Higgins’ Colored Draw- 
ing Inks. You should enter the contest at once to get 
out of it all the benefits in training and experience which 
interpreting the “‘Romance of Industry’’ through me- 
chanical drawing will give you. 


CONTEST CLOSES MARCH 15 


Be sure to write today for contest de- 
tails. Be sure to include, with your 
inquiry, a label from a new bottle of 
Higgins’ Drawing Ink for 

which we will be glad to 

send you this handsome 

“Romance of Industry’ 


brochure with Mr. 
, Constantine’s me- 
chanical drawing 
\ \ project sheets. 
\~ 
a 
Re 


SE 


Chas. M. Higgins &Co., Inc., 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Please send me (check information desired) : 

00 Details of the NEW Higgins’ mechanical drawing contest. 

C) Also interesting instruction sheets, for which I enclose 

the label from a new bottle of Higgins’ drawing ink. 
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SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 








Liberal Arts—Law— 
Commerce — Music— Art 
—High School. Day and 
UNIVERSITY Evening. 6000 student 


body. Placement Bureau. 
Desirable Dormitory Accommodations. Ath- 
letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 
Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, III. 














Gulf-Park College 


By-the-Sea. Fully accredited Junior College for girls. 4 

years high school. 2 years college. Music, Art, Home 

Economics. Outdoor sports all year. Riding. Catalog. 
Box S, Gulfport, Miss. 





Junior College and Three 
Professional Schools. Physical 
Education, Speech & Dramatic 
Arts—2, 3, & 4 year Normal 
courses. Seeretaryship 1 & 2 
years. Register now. Dormi- 
SCHOOLS, INC. tories. Campus. Catalog. 


Rock Creek Park Estates. Box S, Washington, D. C. 


FINE AND APPLIED ART 
PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Brooklyn, New York 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertising 
Design, Fashion Illustration, In- 
terior Decoration, Industrial De- 
sign, Teacher Training, Architec- 
tural Construction, Architecture. 
38 Studios. 97 Instructors. 46th 

year. Catalogue. 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 























SARGENT reiFecenss 


Of Boston University. 52nd yr. 4 years high school required. 
4-year degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog. 
rof. E. Hermann, Dir., 


CORRESPONDENCE 





| ia? 
GOVERNMENT 
5 ee 1) 


$1260 to $3400 Year 


Steady Work 
Short Hours 
Common Edu- 





FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. F295, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sirs: Rush without charge (1) 32 
= he ee page book with list of future Gov- 
- > ernment Jobs. (2) Tell me how to 
MEN—WOMENS get one of these jobs. 


18 to 50 
Mail Coupon 
today sure 


gh PIN 


rh High Quality - Low Price; the combination that ) Write For 

; hes kept Bastion, the cless pin pioneer, out in our 1933 

front for 37 years! Clean cut work distinguishes « Bastion pin anywhere. ) FIRE EE 
BASTIAN Bros. CO. 666 Bastion Bids., Rochester, N.Y. | CATALOG 








FOR YOUR CLASS 
CLUB OR SOCIETY 
BIG 























Any 3 or 4 letters and@ 
date. Any color enamel. 
Reduction on quantity 
orders. Many fine rings 
shown in our new catalog. 


C. K. GROUSE CO., 212 Bruce Ave., N. Attleboro, Mass. 
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Everett St., Cambridge, Mass, 


DASH-HOUND CONTEST 


Number Seven 

See October 8th issue for rules and 
prizes. Back copies of Scholastic may be 
obtained at regular rates from Scholastic, 
Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 

All missing words in this paragraph 
appeared in the December 17th issue. 

1. Laborers in the great mass produc- 
tion industries, such as automobiles, steel 
mills, and textile mills, are almost entirely 





is strongest in those crafts which lie out- 
side machine industry. The 

represent the chief opposition among the 
workers to the conservative policies of the 
A.F. of L., which has lost ..cssssssrsesssees eoceee 
members since 1920. 

2. dollars was spent 
yearly up to 1929 on industrial research. 
The resultant inventions and improve- 
ments are the cause of 
unemployment. 

8. Germany has .....ccccscccese we UNOfficial 
armies representing the Nazis, the 
OE SND cccceessicicrccienssens . Chancellor 








4. The control of Anglo-Persian Oil, 
whose contract governing the Persian oil 
fields was revoked by Shah 
is vested in the .......00v0 








government. 

5. The Wilbur Committee on Medical 
Costs says that less than dollars 
a year per should provide com- 
plete medical service to any community. 








The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
869 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 











“Yes ma’am” to 
our Cooks 


Women cooks prepare the food for 
the Hotel Lexington restaurants. 
That’s why it’s so delicious and 
wholesome. And Lexington restau- 
rant prices, like its room rates, are 
sensible—35c for breakfast, 65c for 
luncheon and $1.00 for dinner in 
the main dining room. 

$3 a day and up for Lexington 
rooms—$4 and up for two persons. 


HOTEL 
LEXINGTON 


Grand Central Zone,Lexington Ave.at48th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, Gen’l Manager 





SCHOLASTIC 


NAME THIS AUTHOR! 


Win five Modern Library books. Write 
this author’s name on a slip of paper with 
a quotation from one of his works. Tell 
where you found the quotation and say in 
one sentence why you chose it. Send your 
entry to the Quotations Contest, Scholas- 
tic, 155 E. 44th Street, New York, before 
January 20th. The best reason for the best 
quotation earns the prize. See this depart- 
ment for names of winners. 


RESULTS OF NOVEMBER 19th 
CONTEST 


Gilbert Keith Chesterton, witty Catholic 
apologist, poet, and author of the Father 
Brown detective stories, was the gentle- 
man with the double chin and the mous- 
tache, who was identified by nearly three 
hundred students. 

The prize is awarded to Miss Dorothy 
Sweeney, Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
Fall River, Massachusetts, who quoted: To 
talk about the art of living has come to 
sound rather artificial than artistic. But 
St. Francis (of Assisi)) did in a definite 
sense make the very act of living an art, 
though it was an unpremeditated art. 

Honorable Mentions: Juanita Bowman, 
Beaver H. S., Bluefield, W. Va.; Vern 
Hill, Academy of the Holy Name, Santa 
Monica, Cal.; Anna Margaret Riepma, 
Northeat Sr. H. S., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Jane A. Doran, 423 Biddle Ave., Wilkins- 
burg, Pa.; Agnes Stofcik, Villa Sacred 
Heart, Danville, Pa.; and Madelon Leckie, 
146 Carmita Ave., Rutherford, N. J. 





Visiting Poets 


John Masefield is coming to America in 
January; Yeats is here now; Drinkwater 
has just left. 


* * * 


Two Notes 


[From the Saturday Review 
of Literature] 

H. R., a librarian in Detroit, was amused 
by the old story of Wordsworth borrow- 
ing books from Southey and cutting the 
pages with a butter knife. But she goes 
it one better. A book came back to the 
Detroit Public Library with a strip of 
breakfast bacon laid between the leaves 
as a marker. 


Edna Valentine Trapnell (Port Jeffer- 
son, L. I.) reports a tombstone from 
Skaneateles: 

Underneath this pile of stones 

Lies all that’s left of Sally Jones. 

Her name was Lord, it was not Jones 
But Jones was used to rhyme with stones. 
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DR! 


Return to Power 
(Concluded from page 11) 


Quiggs Brothers in their last hearing. He’d 
see that that application was set for re- 
hearing, and, by God, he’d see that the 
attorney got a chance to bring in his 
evidence against the L. and L. favoring 
the shippers at Kelm. He’d show them 
what would happen if they threw their 
support to Terrigan. Yes, once he got 
started there would be no stopping him; 
he had nothing to lose. 

There was the question of sportsman- 
ship, of course; loyalty to his old friends; 
but then, he had not thought about the 
sporting thing to do for years, and he 
didn’t intend to let his conscience bother 





not like to admit—say emphatically: 
No—unless fundamental changes are 
made in our whole economic system. 
Mr. Howard Scott, Director of Tech- 
nocracy'—a group of engineers com- 
piling the facts concerning the con- 
version of the energy resources of 
North America—assures us that even 
if trade does pick up, millions of men 
will not go back to work. Even if our 
factories were operating at the 1929 
level, not more than half of our unem- 
ployed today could be put to work! 
At least 6,000,000 and their depend- 
ents would still be without purchasing 
power. 








SPORTCHATTER 


ee 


Since the death of Walter Camp in 1925 
there has been no all-American football 
selection that could be called official. Mr. 
Camp, as “the father 
of football,” started 
picking all-Americans 
before you were born, 
when it was rare that 
any player from a col- 
lege west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains re- 
ceived a place on the 





hi What then is our period if it is not team. Most of them 
im now. ; ; 
. , a mere depression? Some students of played for Princeton, 
The train was coming to a stop now. He t ivilizati insist that it i Seema. Chi «tie 
hurried off the train and bought a paper. WORSE. COVINSSUSR lass =: he “weno , oad nrtnt 
Write J Quickly he scanned the front page, hardly the end of one economic epoch and the Senta Shes: Mant teat 
er with J sensing the headlines which announced beginning of a new and very different ball a register. NEWMAN 
‘S. Tell § senatorial and gubernatorial victories. He one. Their reasons for thinking so we ate ti. nk ee tel 
| say in il Ghnitiadh in tathtienin Wen teen hall oe § b t articles ut by the time you were old enough to 
1d your rae r ll g : . shall consider In subsequent articles. iknow what all-American teams are (and 
wth it was finally: —__... ; ; had  tedien Os bide ier diceee 
scholas- ite et 1Scholast ! to publish a series of | had enough brains to know how absur< 
‘before § CAMBON, VETERAN COMMIS- authoritative articles on the work of “Technoc- they are) Mr. Camp was picking his play- 
the best SIONER, HAS SUBSTANTIAL racy” next semester. ers from all over the country, and taking 
depart- LEAD OVER OPPONENT great pains to see that each section was 
He folded the paper hurriedly, slipped Poetry represented. Collier's Magazine paid Mr. 
it into his overcoat pocket, tipped the Concluded 8 Camp handsomely for this service. In the 
Mth porter ten cents (his standard tip for (Concinded from page &) old days when football class was confined 
years), elbowed his way through the What World? to the East, Mr. Camp actually saw all 
‘atholic crowd, and shouted “Taxi!” As the cab What world is ended underneath this the important teams play at least one 
Father § drew up to the platform, he stepped into mound? game each season. But as football spread, 
gentle- it quickly, and settled himself in the seat. What dusky hills, what fields of golden Mr. Camp found it physically impossible 
- mous- “Wh . ir?” the taxi driv. ked grain to see all the big teams play. So he had 
y three utebutielageredeee: falling of his brain? coaches and sports writers help him. 
“Burr-Gorman Building, and leave my What purple sunsets darkened in this Collier’s, after the death of Walter 
Yorothy bag at the Hurley,” Commissioner Cambon ground? Camp, commissioned Grantland Rice to 
Heart replied brusquely. What oceans leaping to his sunny shoulder, do the picking. Like Mr. Camp, Mr. Rice 
ted: To Cool and green, dissolved in something merely observes the East, and has seven 
ae colder? assistants to do the observing in other 
“wag De ression—or New ia och? parts of the country. An _ all-America 
de finite P Concluded f P Within this world, the waves were loud or team of less apostolic origin is that of 
an art (Concluded from page 16) still, Christy Walsh, with the aid of a board, 
‘ vi isy ha_ consisting of Pop Warner, Bill Alexander 
rt. These cases, merely a few from a ‘The wind blew cold and noisy throug! ee P , a 
. ‘ wood, Eddie Casey, and Jesse Harper. This 
Vers vast array, will suffice to illustrate our Oy mellow sun fell brightly where he stood, team never gets together to play a game, 
 s oan point—namely, that factors are oper- Warm on his hand and yellow on a hill. but last year they did put on uniforms 
7 ating on our economic system utterly Here gleamed the whiteness of a tree bent — an eg meg aeons = 
: . a over. on the jerseys) for a moving picture whic 
Le unlike those which caused the depres Here glowed the color of the crimson you may have seen (The All-American). 
- a sions of the past century. And the clover. Champion all-American player for this 
I ocki most significant of these is man’s mas- year is Harry Newman, Michigan’s pass 
3. - tery over nature by power-driven ma- A world is ended underneath this clay. sharpshooter and super-quarterback. War- 
; chine roduction, So swiftly has the No chaos hurled the colors, pale and ren Heller, Pittsburgh fullback; Ernest 
: P cate y bright, Smith, Southern California tackle; Joe 
invention of machines run its course No flame consumed the sounds in a fiery Kurth, Notre Dame tackle; Jim Hitch- 
in the past thirty years that automatic flight, cock, Auburn halfback; Don Zimmerman, 
man-less factories are now actualities! Yet all are vanished with the dark and Tulane halfback; Paul Moss, Purdue end 
rica i Mi : > day. are among the general favorites. —J. K.L. 
ees em to run rig aan 7 ns I Where move these portions of a world that 
rite one suc automatic’ factory 2 
3 passes? 
for the manufacture of rayon yarn They are not given to the feeding grasses. 
nears completion in New Jersey. It Dorothy Emerson . a 
will run 24 hours per day without Try Figure Skating 
men. “By means of photoelectric cells d (Concluded from page 31) 
it will be possible for an official in the sy ogee Bear this in mind: the number of fig- 
amused New York office to change dyes with- = 7 = ae ures you learn how to skate, or their dif- 
yo . . . t . 
ong out leaving his desk and without hu- The golden hair will shimmer ficulty, does not matter; it is the way you 
man assistance at the plant. Within the dusty gloom: skate them that counts. Your body must 
te tes ‘ ite t full t head 1 
to the * ye gracefully erect, your head up, and your 
trip of ls This Then Merely the Fourteenth The spinning wheel will whisper legs, hips, shoulders, arms and hands in 
leaves Depression? ms — and a Se Sate correct position. Figure skaters, as you 
, : : he white, imprudent finger on bas : ? > ms silly 
Does our time, then, constitute just Will shed its drop of blood. a nave noticed, om aneh reggell silly 
“ : ” WHT: , with flapping arms and wabbly, gawky 
Jeffer- another “depression?” Will trade pick , : = : Me 
> from y When I am old and wrinkled egs. And yet, with a little careful practice 
up shortly and the unemployed go may a > 
I . ’ pas; & I'll climb up to the niche that in itself is good fun, they might be- 
back? Students of all the facts—in- O, you may be the princess, come satisfactory figure skaters, give 
cluding the kind that the wishful But I shall be the witch. pleasure to their spectators and, better yet, 
ones entrepreneur and his economists do Harriet Mindwell Voris have a grand time themselves. 


stones. 














The Student Forum 


(Scholastic will print under this heading 
letters it deems of special merit, not 
exceeding 300 words, on subjects of 
student interest.) 











Dreams vs. Facts 
Dear Editor: 

Your issue of December 17 contained 
the editorial, “There is no Santa Claus,” 
in which you stated you would like to hear 
comments from your high school readers. 
The question is whether or not high school 
students should be taught the “realities.” 
My opinion (with that of many of my 
friends) is that these evidently wise and 
experienced people who know about the 
“cruelties of the world” should let us, who 
apparently are so young and innocent see 
the world as we choose. 

The psychiatrist stated that outside life 
is ugly while in the school everything is 
idealized. Well, why not let us enjoy ideal- 
istic life while we can? These days can 
never return. Why ruin what we now be- 
lieve to be “good, true, and beautiful” by 
throwing the bad, false, and ugly in our 
eyes. We shall be surprised not to find 
everything as we expected. But we don’t 
expect too much. 

We lived through and forgot the tragic 
part of the Santa Claus episode. But the 
thrills and anticipations are still in our 
memory. All of us, whether or not we 
can have the sunny side of life, would 
much rather imagine it than chase after 
the dark and gloomy side. 

—H. B. 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Unemployed 
Dear Editor: 

I’m graduating next June. I can’t afford 
to go to college. I can’t afford to remain 
in any school, for that matter. That means 
I have to find a job, if I can. 

In looking for work, I find my handi- 
cap is not my youth but my inexperience 
or lack of training. “What can you do?” 
is one of the first questions. And, although 
I have been going to school for twelve 
years, I can not say that I have been 
trained for any job. 

School taught me to read and write; to 
do elementary problems in math; to read 
music; to understand simple blueprints 
and to operate a plane and a hand-saw, 
under supervision. I learned a clumsy sort 
of typing and shorthand and a few rules 
of accounts. But so far as any particular 
vocation goes, I am at a loss. I was never 
trained to do any particular job well. It 
strikes me that many others are in my 
fix, and I wish you would print something 
about it. As long as we spend so much 
time in school, we ought to learn to make 
a living. 


—H. J. P. 
New Castle, Va. 
” 


“Sweetness and Light" 
Dear Editor: 

I’m replying to your December 17th edi- 
torial. We students strongly object to the 
idea that we should abandon “sweetness 
and light.” If all people were harsh and 
void of the beautiful sentiments that make 
up this world, we would be little better 
than a heap of wild, snarling animals con- 
stantly at one another’s throats. Imagine 
a nation without teamwork: a nation of 
cruel, planning, cheerless  - whose 
first thoughts are of self, whose last 











CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
MECHANICAL DRAWING AWARDS 
Two first prizes of $15 each, four sec- 
ond prizes of $5 each, and ten honorable 
mentions each consisting of 12 bottles of 
Higgins’ American Drawing Inks (Black 
and Colors) and handsome bronze bas- 
relief medals, are offered for strict and 
accurate execution of any mechanical 
drawing project, including lettering. 

Both elementary and advanced work 
will be considered in the selection of 
prize drawings. These will be judged on 
the basis of proficiency in the use of draw- 
ing inks, assuming that all drawings 
show a mastery of the fundamentals of 
mechanical drawing. Chas. M. Higgins & 
Co., Inc., 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, 
New York, will be glad to send an illus- 
trated instruction sheet on the funda- 
mentals of mechanical drawing to in- 
terested students who write for it and 
enclose the label from a bottle of Hig- 
gins’ Black or Colored Drawing Ink. 

In entering this contest, students may 





NINTH ANNUAL 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


SCHOLARSHIPS—HONORS—PRIZES—CASH 


FOR CREATIVE WORK BY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
IN ART AND LITERATURE 


In every issue, Scholastic prints one or more of the prize groups 

offered in the Scholastic Awards. For complete rules about all prizes, 

write the Scholastic Awards, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Competition closes March 15, 1933, but entries should be sent as soon 
as possible. Send for free rule book today. 


SCHOLASTIC, WABASH BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


follow the general instructions in the rule 
book which governs all entries in the Art 
Division of the Scholastic Awards. En- 
trants should be sure to mark entries, 
“For Higgins’ Mechanical Drawing Con- 
test.” 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 

* ONE-ACT PLAY AWARDS 

Prizes to students are: First, $25.00; 
second, $15.00; third, $10.00; and ten 
honorable mentions of $2.50 each. 

These prizes will be awarded on the 
basis of ability to build a plot following 
dramatic, rather than narrative, technique 
and of skill in handling dialogue. Manu- 
scripts should not exceed 5,000 words in 
length. Plays must be original. Dramati- 
zations of fiction will not be considered. 

The Dramatic Publishing Company re- 
serves the right to publish and to handle 
all rights to plays entered in this contest, 
within six months of publication of Scho- 
lastic’s Student-Written Number of 1933, 
upon making the usual arrangements 
with the authors. 
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thoughts are for the “under dog.” Take a 
moment to consider. 
—M. W. Rockfield, Wisconsin 
7. . * 


Help Wanted 
Dear Editor: 

I should like to correspond with another 
high school student. If you have any let- 
ters like this one from a boy or girl on the 
Pacific Coast, please forward my letter to 
that address. I am sixteen, five feet two, 
and weigh about 110 pounds. My hair is 
black but my eyes are blue. I was on the 
girl’s basketball team, but my interests 
are more in writing. I would like a corre- 
spondent with whom I could compare 
views. —C. N., New York, N. Y. 


Physician, Heal Thyself 
Dear Editor: 

I want to call your attention to Karl 
Compton’s article in December 3rd Scho- 
lastic, where he says: 

“The study of literature in school and 
college I found irksome and of doubtful 
value, for it went too slowly. I then felt 
and still believe that most of the time spent 
in analyzing and in discussing references 
could have been spent in further reading 
with more profit and certainly more in- 
terest.” 

Your publication could be improved by 
taking Dr. Compton’s hint. Omit the les- 
son plans which make a plague out of 
what is otherwise a swell periodical. If 

‘ou ever went to school yourself, you must 
ow that teachers need no help in finding 
questions to ask. 
—G. P., Detroit, Michigan 
oa . * 
On the Button 
Dear Editor: 

I can not feel it is your intention that 
the benefit of Scholastic is to end when 
class is over. But can you imagine a bunch 
of us arranging to meet at Spike’s house 
in order to conduct a bull session on the 
Poetry Corner or “Up From Slavery?” 
Hardly. Or suppose I meet a pal on Main 
Street. Would I say, “Hi, Jack, what do 
you think of Inflation and Deflation?” Or 
would I say, “Wasn’t that some run 
Melinkovitch made Saturday?” You're 
right. But don’t feel hurt. Scholastic is 
fine, in the classroom. 

—C. V., Easton, Pa. 
~ 


- * 


Republican Partisanship 
Dear Editor: 

Many magazines make the mistake of 
partisanship but few carry it to extreme 
at the finish of a political campaign. 

Scholastic’s Republican sympathies were 
apparent in the last two issues. In the No- 
vember 19th number, your sulking over the 
defeat of the Hoover administration is evi- 
dent in such comments as: “The Democratic 
campaign had been confined almost entirely 
to destructive criticism of the Administra- 
tion . . . The fact that the Governor's 
economic program was vague and differed 
little from the Republican cut no ice.” 

In the December 3rd issue, we find Mr. 
Harold Rugg bravely carrying on this 
same sort of reasoning: “ .. . On the con- 
trary, it means that many millions of peo- 
ple want a change.” 

The voters feel rather than think, says 
Dr. Rugg. Indeed? Well, I prefer to trust 
the feelings of 40,000,000 Americans. Forty 
million Americans can’t be wrong. 

—M. M., Albany, New York 
~ 


Editor’s Note: Shall we publish names 
with letters in the Student Forum or 
merely use initials? Please express your 
opinion on this point when writing letters 
for this department. 
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SUGGESTIONS: 


English and Literature 


By MONICA D. RYAN 
English Instructor, Bay Ridge H. S., Brooklyn 
Cover Design and Editorial (Page 3) 
Point out to one who has not studied 
art why the cover design is effective. 
Explain the central idea which dominates 
the Century of Progress Exposition. What 
fields of achievement does it feature? In 
what fields has man made greatest prog- 
ress? In what fields least? What is pre- 
eminently America’s contribution to world 
progress? What ideas or aspects new to 
you does this editorial present? Take one 
significant statement, corroborate it, draw- 
ing upon your own experience for proof; 
or take exception to the statement. 
Return to Power (Page 4) 
In a brief paragraph, explain the plot 
situation upon which the story is built. 
What is the means by which the author 
characterizes Cambon? Is this the best 
means or can you suggest a more effec- 
tive one? Wherein does the action of this 
story lie? Would it be more interesting 
if there were more action? Defend your 
answer. What is the theme? What trait of 
character does the author stress? What 
happens at the end? Rewrite this story 
from another angle, using a different meth- 
od of characterization to achieve results. 
Kittens (Page 8) 
Select phrases, images, words that give 
“Kittens” real charm as an essay. Select 
phrases that show the writer to be a keen 
observer; a sympathetic one. What is your 
reaction to the author’s mood? Her sub- 
ject? When do you begin (or not) to 
share it? Why is this outstanding work 
for a high school student? 
The Chase (Page 8) 
Classify this as an essay. How does it 
compare with “Kittens” in power to win 
the reader’s interest? What revelation of 
the author’s personality is “between the 
lines”? Would you enjoy a trip in the 
company of this author? Why? Express 
your views on this topic: An ideal travel- 
ing companion. 
Old Walnut (Page 9) 
Point out in what respect this play 
meets the requirements of a good one-act 
play. What is the theme or underlying 
idea? Find a poem that expresses the same 
idea or a slight variation of it. Find a 
short story that stresses this theme. Com- 
ment upon the stage business in the play. 
Where will the greatest difficulty in stag- 
ing it be likely to occur? Interpret clearly 
in a well-written paragraph the different 
points of view of the two generations. De- 
fend the manners and customs of Grand- 
ma’s day. What did she have as a young 
girl that Carolyn lacks? 
When Genius Flowers Early (Page 12) 
What is the definite problem which Dr. 
Lieberman discusses? List in two columns 
entitled Do’s and Don’ts the practical ad- 
vice given. Find statements to prove that 
the author is sympathetic to real talent, 
respectful toward art, wise in his view of 
the situation. How does Dr. Lieberman 
make his points forceful? To what points 
in the article do you take objection? Prove 
your stand. 


Poetry by Graduates (Page 6) 

Read these poems carefully. For what 
qualities did many of them win distinction? 
In relation to them, consider the following 
Statements. Discuss at least two state- 
ments fully, drawing upon your study of 
poetry for illustrations. 

“Poetry can pack into a few lines what 


it might take prose a page to tell. Poet 
touches moments that are exciting, joyful, 
sorrowful, or tender; if it touches the com- 
monplace, the commonplace is_ trans- 
formed.” 
The Horse in Sculpture (Page 27) 

Why is the horse a favorite subject for 
the artist? Where is honor done him in 
literature? Find other symbols that man 
uses again and again in art and literature. 
Explain the enduring appeal of each. 
Chicago's Panorama of the (Page 18) 
Ascent of Man 

Outline this topic carefully. What will 
you include in a careful precis? Note the 
linking between camnaeuaiien, How is it se- 
cured? Investigate more fully any one 
group or “contribution to progress” men- 
tioned here. Write a short story suggested 
by one of the exhibits. Try to catch the 
spirit of the group, its background, prob- 
lems, etc. 
As One Reader to Another (Page 14) 

What practical help does Mrs. Becker’s 
column offer this week? Write the letter 
your Book Club is planning to write Mrs. 
Becker. In a clearing worded paragraph 
state your problem as a club very plainly. 


Social Studies 


By JOHN J. JENKINS 
Bronxville (N. Y.) High School 


Depression or a New Epoch? (Page 15) 





Define or explain the meaning of the 
following words and terms. Show how each 
is directly connected with some phase of 
the Industrial Revolution. Entrepreteur, 


technology, technocracy, strike, bofcott, 
picket, yellow-dog contract, social iisur- 
ance, business cycle, collective bargaining, 
closed shop, open shop. How many other 
words or terms can you list which have 
their present meanings directly related to 
the Industrial Revolution or its outcomes? 

Draw and color a frieze or series of pic- 
tures showing how people lived, worked, 
traveled, or played one thousand years 
ago, in 1700, and today. 

Make reports to your fellow members 
explaining the reasons for the depression 
and the way out from the viewpoint of a 
business man, a banker, a farmer, a stu- 
dent of history, an economist, and a be- 
liever in “technocracy.” 

What world problems must be solved 
before each nation will be in a position 
to consider its own immediate problems? 
The World's Fair—Chicago (Page 18) 

Trace the history of fairs from ancient 
times to the present. Compare the medi- 
eval fairs with the modern as to purpose, 
participants, popular interest, and atten- 
dance. 

Make an exhibit of your own dealing 
with the history of your town, county, or 
state. One’or two of you who are particu- 
larly gifted could make a pictorial map of 
local interesting and historical places. The 
rest of the class could gather the neces- 
sary facts to make the map an accurate 
one. 

Contrast family life in the United States 
during the years 1733 and 1933 as to occu- 
pations engaged in, educational opportuni- 
ties available, interests, and living condi- 
tions. 

Show the various ancestries of the peo- 
ple of the United States by means of a 
pictorial graph. Indicate the sections of 
the United States in which the English, 
French, Germans, Irish, Polish, Swedish, 
and other national groups settled when 
they came to this country. What occupa- 


FOR ENGLISH AND LITERATURE CLASSES 
« « « and FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


tion does each group tend to dominate? 

Some pupil or pupils might write an 
interesting short play dealing with an im- 
migrant family’s reasons for coming to 
America, their trip over, and settlement 
in America. The class could dramatize 
this and put it on as part of an Assembly 
program. 

Up From Slavery (Page 17) 

Write ten good true-false statements 
covering the main points discussed in this 
series of articles. Have a class discussion 
in which you read the statements and your 
fellow students choose the one they be- 
lieve to be correct. 

Compare the laborer of today with the 
laborer of one hundred years ago in hours 
of work, skill required, specialization in 
work, amount produced per day, wages 
received, working conditions (safety, sani- 
tation, lighting), and dependence on men 
in the same industry. What agencies do 
you credit with having brought about 
these changes? 

Discuss those things we consider neces- 
sities today which our grandparents re- 
garded as either comforts or luxuries. Ex- 
plain how you account for the change in 
views. 

A Century of Progress (Page 3) 

In this editorial the statement is made 
that “many thinkers today suspect that 
man’s rough road is a matter of jerks— 
spurting forward in one place while it 
slips back in another.” To test the ac- 
curacy of this statement arrange four 
parallel columns under economic, political, 
social, and religious headings. Place a 
statement of conditions today in the prop- 
er column taking into account general as 
well as specific factors. Compare these 
conditions with those in the year 1533. In 
view of this survey do you subscribe to 
the above statement? 

The News (Page 21!) 

Sketch the history of the Philippine 
problem from its origin to the present, 
stressing the difficulties involved. Former 
Ambassador Schurman has made a state- 
ment the purport of which is that we need 
never fear that Japan will seize the Philip- 
pines. What geographical factors of a 
political nature tend to bear out his views? 

Review the history of the Interallied 
debt question from its origin to the pres- 
ent time. Why do our former allies main- 
tain that there is a definite relationship 
between War Debts and Reparations while 
the United States insists that they are 
separate and distinct issues? Do you be- 
lieve that France will ultimately pay? De- 
bate this. 

List the chief proposals made by Presi- 
dent Hoover in his annual message. What 
important additions would you have made? 
Place the chief proposals on a large «piece 
of cardboard and note thereon the action 
taken by Congress on each. This will help 
you understand how many difficulties arise 
when the President is of one party and 
the majority of Congress of another. 

President Hoover will probably veto 
the Beer Bill on the ground that it would 
be a nullification of the Constitution. What 
are your views? Hold a class discussion in 
which you cite facts based on constitu- 
tional law in support of that which you 
hold. 

Indicate the league bodies through which 
the Sino-Japanese controversy over Man- 
churia has passed. Do you feel that the 
League has weakened its position by the 
way in which this dispute has been han- 
dled? Can you foresee the final outcome? 














A lightning dash down the floor . . . a quick 
stop . . . a ducking, weaving turn . .. SHOOT! 
Man! it takes Energy, quick energy in Basket 
Ball. Energy comes from the food you eat. 
Some foods produce more than others. Hardly 
any food produces more energy than good, 
fresh Planters Peanuts. 
Ask some diet expert how Planters Peanuts 
rate in calory content. Planters Peanuts can lick 
their own weight in Milk, Beef, Bread or Po- 
tatoes. That gives you an idea of how much real 
energy these delicious, inexpensive Peanuts 
contain. 


Healthful . . Fresh . . Cellophane-packed 


Planters Peanuts are digestible and wholesome because 
they are always crisp and fresh. And they can't be any 
other way. They are packed in moisture-resisting cello- 

phane bags that keep the original freshness in. 
Look for "Mr. Peanut" on Every Bag 
Freshness and wholesomeness are so important in all the 


foods athletes eat that it's well worth while to be sure 
of them. Genuine, fresh and crisp Planters Peanuts al- 


ways have a picture of "Mr. Peanut" on every bag. Get 
genuine Planters Peanuts. Not only better for you but 
the best tasting peanuts you ever ate. Five cents every- 
where. "The Nickel Lunch." 


PLANTERS NUT & CHOCOLATE CO. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. om Ete gg Toronto, Canada 


“The 
Nickel Lunch’’ 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 





